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WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY EXERCISES 


FEBRUARY 22, 1910 


Three Booklets abounding in the most varied and 
appropriate material for the great day. 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES Specially contributed, 
selected, arranged and adapted for all grades by eleven different 
authors. 96 pages. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY Plays, Songs, and Recitations. 
Edited by E. Norris 
(a) Flag Day, commemorating Washington and Lincoln’s Birthdays, 
(b) My Country’s Flag, (c) Procession of States, (d) Color Bearer, 
(e) Patriotic School, (f) Suggestions for special program. Paper. 
Price, 15 cents. 


FEBRUARY PLAYS AND EXERCISES By Atice E. ALLEN. 
Eight School-room Plays, including besides an Exercise for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, seven titles, instinct with the life and customs of 
Colonial and Revolutionary Days. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS for reading, and reproduction, if desired: No. 
28, Story of Washington for the youngest; No. 66, Farewell Address 
and Declaration of Independence; No. 146, Life of Washington for 
Upper grades. Paper, 7 cents each. 10 or more copies, 5 cents each. 


WASHINGTON PORTRAITS Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. 


24 copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS Washington on Horseback, Crossing 
the Delaware, Mt. Vernon, Washington and his Mother, 10 cents each. 


Young America’s Manual, the Child’s Guide to Patriotism, cloth, 25 
cents and Story of the American Flag, cloth, 50 cents, are very valuable 
helps for such an occasion. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wash Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





PREPARE FOR 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


We offer teachers a matchless series cf timely, literary and 
artistic helps for the appropriate celebration of Lincoln’s Birthday. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
\ COLLECTION OF AUTHENTIC STORIES, WITH PoEMS, Sones, 
AND PROGRAMS, FOR THE Boys, GIRLS, AND TEACHERS OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 
LILLIAN C. BERGOLD 
State Normal School, Macomb, IIil 
Cloth Price, 40 cents 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN A faithful, graphic portraiture adapted 


to the higher grades of the common schools. Cloth, 25 cents. 


THE STORY OF LINCOLN For third and fourth grade pupils. 


Paper, 7 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SPEECHES Five celebrated addresses, including the 


Gettysburg Speech. Paper, 7 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS Lite-sized Lincoln Portrait, 5 cents - 
Log Cabin, Lincoln’s Boyhood, Statue of Lincoln, Lincoln, the Rail- 
splitter, each 10 cents. Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


LINCOLN PORTRAIT (Statue by St. Gaudens) An adornment 
to any schoolroom. 12x16 inches. Heavy paper. Sepia tint, in 
tube, 25 cents. 


LINCOLN PORTRAITS Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. For 
compositions, cover designs, calendars, and other school work. 24 
copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY  Teeming with 
variety and a patriotic fervor, befitting the occasion and lastingly im- 
pressive. Prose and poem, song, concert and responsive exercises and 
drills. Heavy paper, 80 pages. By mail, 25 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





DO YOU HAVE TO 


IF SO, PREPARE YOURSELF BY STUDYING THE AUGS- 
BURG DRAWING MANUALS —THE MOST SIMPLE YET 


COMPREHENSIVE METHOD IN PRINT. 

AUGSBURG DRAWING is contained in three books—Book I, 
Book II, and Book III, containing over 2000 drawings, illus- 
trating every phase of the work. 

Book I is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and 


effective methods of teaching drawing in the first, second, and 
third grades. 


50,000 TEACHERS 
Use the Augsburg 
Drawing Manuals. 


E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


Enclosed find $2.25, for which send me a set of THE 
AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS, and please tell me how 
I can fit myself to teach drawing in the grades. 


TEACH DRAWING? 


Book II presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing, 
laying a broad foundation in graphic representation, which 
enables the pupil to follow afterwards any special branch of 
drawing. 


Book III contains short yet complete courses in brush 
drawing, water color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, draw- 
ing the human head and figure, designing and mechanical 
drawing. 


“The Augsburg Manuals are helpful to every teacher, 
trained or untrained in the work.” 
— Prin. State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn, 


If I am not satisfied with the plan and books, I am to 


THREE OF THEM 
cover all Grades. 


ten days. 


$2.25 for the Set, 
Prepaid. 


have the $2.25 refunded, provided I return the books within 
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= veneer alle THE PERRY PICTURES 


C We Ks \°0M, 373 RELIANCE BLDG, KANSAS CITY, HO, 


FOR FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
Pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell and Dickens for February. 


Send 4s5c. TO- pay for 45 pictures relating to these men, no 
two alike, each 54 




















17 Quincy Street. Chicago. 


saieiiapen 
Senton/ »rov Send no Money $1.50 

WE Wi ‘RUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH re ‘ 7 : , 

Send a of your hair, and we will mail a 2} oz. Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3 x 3}. 

22-in. - m fine human hair switch to match. If Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12 

you fin a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, cr sell Bird Pictures in Natural C or Ty “xg. Two 


3 and get yourswitch free. 
shades a little more. Enclose sc. ; : . : 
postage. Free beauty bcok show- Large Pictures for Framing, 22x 28 inches, in- 
ing latest style of hair dressing - cluding margin; price, 75 cents each, 8 for $s.s 

also high grade switches, pompadcurs, Bin, | » 49 , »5-50- 


wigs, etc. Anna Ayers, Dept. 6¢4 


ONE CENT EACH &:2:(:2"" 


F xtra . , ; 
Cents Each for 25 or more. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand 
miniature illustrations, two pictures and a Colored Bird Picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Awarded Four Gold Medals BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 
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Souvenir No. 8 


What a customer says: 






Closing Day Souvenirs! 
Just the Thing for Your Scholars at the Close of School 


It has been the custom for a long time for the teacher to pre ent the scholars with some token at the close of s« hool and we 
believe our souvenirs are more appropriate, and yet more inexpensive and will be appreciated to a greater degree, than ar iything 
else you could ; give them. 





Our new souvenir which is represente: d here, is entirely different from anything y mu have ever seen. Instead of being printed 
in many colors, our new souvenir is engraved in a rich photo brown and is positive ly the ne atest an 1 finest thing that hone ever 
been offered you. These souvenirs were especially designed for the higher grade teachers and also those of lower grades who do 
not care for anything so “loud” in color. ‘To those who wish highly colored souvenirs we wish to say that we can supply them 
also and will send samples upon receipt of request. . 

The size of souvenir is 3}x5 inches and contains twelve pages including the cover and the inside contains a small poem en- 
titled ** Close of School ” also a little poem entitled “* Opportunity” together with other appr opriate matter. We print for you the 
name of your school, district number, township, county, state school board, teacher and scholars, which matter you must send us 
when you order. We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school house. If photo is wanted you must send 
us a pho tograph of yourself or school house and we will make a small photo to appear on each souvenir. We can copy a large or 
small photo, but if you want the best results, send us a good clear photo that is not toosmall. Your photograph will be returned 
uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and they will not fade. Note: The photos we use on our souvenir stvwl 
8 are much larger than the ones we have been making, being 1 x2} inches and we think you will find them larger than any others 
obtainable. ‘This is one of the good features of our new design and we are sure you will be more than please d with the photo 

Price Postpaid: 40 or less without photo 5c each, additional ones 4c each. 40 or less with photo 6c each, additional ones ec each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per dozen. We sell no less than 10 to one teacher and in no cas will we fill orders 
for less than there are scholars’ names to be printed. A 2c stamp will bring you samples and circulars and price list of photo post 


cards and Photographs. 
‘REE. With every order amounting to $1.50 or more will give free an elegant portrait of the Presidents of the United State 


from W: ashington to Taft, size 16x 20 inches, just the thing to have framed for your school roon If you will send us two or more 
orders at one time, you may deduct 10% from your remittance. In this case however we cannot send you the portrait. Our sou- 
venirs are exactly as represented here and if you do not find them so, you may return them and we will refund your money. That's 
the way we have been doing business for the last ten years. Remittance must accompany all pa a rs. If any errors are made in 


your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of charge 


Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, Ohio. — | SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 


Messrs: Find enclosed $4.19 (by check) amount of orde -r after deducting the regular commission of 10 Please Cc { . 
send me the portraits of Presidents. I have sent you nine different orders. including my own, in the last “ton ir years ana Dover, Ohio 
mounting to twenty odd dollars and each order has given satisfaction. Yours respectfully, LESLIE E. FRIES P 
amounting tc Box 210 








PENNS 


YLVANTIA RAILROAD 








PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 


February 4, 18, March 4, 18, April 1, (Supplemental Tour, 


Attractive Educational Outings 


TOURS 
TO WASHINGTON 


April 2), 15, 29, and May 14, 1910 














ROUND §25.00_ TRIP 














| From Boston or. Fall River $18 from New York 


Rates from Boston or Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer; Rate from 














FOUR AND THREE-QUARTER DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Visiting Principal Points of Interest 
Full particulars may be obtained of RODNEY MACDONOUGH, D. P. A. 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager GEO, W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent 


New York covers all expenses 


5 Bromfield Street, Cor. Washington, Boston, Mass. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR PUPILS 
CHAMPION SPELLERS IN TWO YEARS 


The children of the Cleveland schools, after two years’ 
training on the following plan, won the National 
Education ‘Association Spelling Contest in 1908. 


HICKS'S 
CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent of the 
Cleveland schools. 


€Teaches intensively two words each day. 


“Reviews these systematically and effectively four times 
in later work. 

“Teaches in its six-year course, beginning with the third 
school year, over 7,000 words. 

“Simplifies and improves the work in spelling, so that the 


child learns to spell correctly with as little effort 
as he exerts in breathing or walking. 





If you wish to see what this method accomplished 
in two years, send for the list of test words used in 
the Spelling Contest mentioned above. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

















PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 1909 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 


A New Series of Geographical Readers 
Including 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND (fourth year) 
MANUEL IN MEXICO (fifth year) 
UME SAN IN JAPAN (sixth year) 
RAPHAEL IN ITALY (seventh year) 


Fully illustrated; picture covers; colored frontispieces. 60 cents per volume 


THE WipE AWAKE READERS 


By Clara Mutray 





THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - - - 30Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - 30 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER - 35 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - § 40 Cents 


A carefully graded primary series, exquisitely illustrated with 
colored pictures. It has real child interest and unhackneyed 
material. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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STORIES AND RHYMES FOR A CHILD 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

This beautiful book appeals to one at 
a glance. It is attractively bound in 
cheerful and artistic covers, and the 
illustrations are reproductions of really 
fine charcoal sketches with frontispiece 
in colors. Mechanically the book will 
prove a bright spot in the school book 
shelf and the stories and rhymes are as 
cheerful and interesting as the exterior 
of the book suggests. ‘They are stories § 
that can be read to children without 
elimination or explanation. The “ big 
” are already eliminated, and a child of primary 





words 
age can read the stories understandingly or comprehend 


their meaning if read aloud by the teachers. 


Price, 
postpaid, $1 00. 


FIRELIGHT STORIES 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


A collection of old-time folk tales, gathered from the 
literature of many peoples, adapted and rewritten in a way 
to appeal to the understanding and imagination of little 
children of the present time. With pictures by Diantha 
W. Horne. Decorated cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 
A remarka ble 
reading book. In 
ers the entire field 
literature, 


supplementary 
one volume it cov- 
of supplementary 
con- taining stories on 
every conceivable subject and for all 
piled from various 
fable, folk-tale, 
children’s books. 
William Broeck. 

Price, Postpaid, 
$1.50. 


occasions, com- 
sources — myths, 
and latter day 
Illustrated by G. 


Decorated cloth, 





MOTHER STORIES 
By Maud Lindsay 
A dainty book of bright, cheerful little tales, twenty-five 
in all, delightfully told, and embodying the truths of Froe- 
bel’s Mother Plays. Cloth and gold. 
Illustrated by Sarah Noble-Ives. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


IN THE CHILD’S WORLD 
By Emilie Poulsson 


A charming book for primary 
teachers, kindergartners and moth- 
ers. Itis a collection of morning 
talks and stories concerning those 
objects, activities, festivals, etc., 
which belong in the child’s world, 
subjects with which he is in actual 
contact or has some relation, and 
of which he is eager to talk and to 
hear. Illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 

hman. Bound in cloth and gold. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 


Chicago: Kansas City: 
Thomas Charles Co. Hoover Brothers 








San Francisco 
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A Common Error in Teaching 
Spelling 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


HE writer has just come from observing a fourth- 
grade teacher conducting a spelling exercise, in which 
the following words among others were used — sur- 
prised, sentence, picture, multiplication, together, 

signing, frightened, and minuend. The pupils had been 
given ten minutes or so in which to prepare themselves for 
the test. Some of them had received aid at home, but others 
did their work wholly in the school-room. In studying their 
lesson they first looked at the words, saying over the letters, 
and trying to repeat them so as to fix them in a vocal series. 
As a result of the test, it was found that a number of the words 
were misspelled by the majority of the pupils. Picture, 
frightened, multiplication seemed to be especially difficult, 
though each word troubled one or more of the pupils. 

When the teacher came to correct the errors, she wrote 
each word on the board and required the children who had 
misspelled it to look at the correct form for a moment, and 
then attempt to reproduce it accurately. This method was 
successful in some cases, but it failed altogether in other 
cases. For instance, one boy of average brightness looked 
at the word surprised for a moment; but when he came to 
spell it he could not put the various letters in their proper 
places. The teacher was inclined to be severe with him, 
thinking that if he had really looked at it he could have cor- 
rectly perceived it. During the ten minutes while misspelled 
words were being rectified, there was much fault-finding on 
the part of the teacher because the pupils did not grasp the 
words correctly at first glance. When a pupil failed in this, 
she usually asked another pupil who knew how to spell it, 
when the dull one repeated it after him orally. 

Was this teacher skillful in helping pupils to overcome their 
difficulties? While some phases of her method were highly 
commendable, it was seriously defective in one respect. She 
wrote the word sur prised, for example, on the board, and asked 
some pupil who had missed it to glance at it and then repro- 
duce it. She thought she could herself see at a glance the 
entire word correctly as a unit, and why could not the pupils 
do the same if they tried as they should? As a matter of 
fact, most of what she thought she saw when she looked at 
the word was read into it from her previous experience with 
it. The word was really in her imagination, as we say; 
and she got a suggestion from the form before her, which re- 
vived the word established ‘‘in her mind’s eye.” If a foreign 
word had been put there instead of a word she understood, 
she would have been confused in exactly the same way that 
the pupils were who had not seen surprised before. 

This may be the proper place to say that most of the 
tragedies in the school-room arise out of the inability of the 
teacher to take the learner’s point of view. The teacher 
reacts to everything in the light of her experience, and so she 
understands complex things which to the child are utterly 
incomprehensible, because he is not familiar with their ele- 
ments. Now, the efficient teacher will always understand 
this, and will help the child to comprehend each element. 
A really skillful teacher would aid the pupil to break up a 
complex word like surprised, and react appropriately to each 
part, and finally learn it as a whole. 
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This principle, as it applies to spelling, requires that the 
teacher help the child to anlayze new words into syllables, and 
grasp each syllable before the word as a whole is attempted. 
Of course, these syllables must ultimately be learned in their 
connections, so that the word will be a unity; but if a child 
who cannot spell a word simply glances at it as a whole he 
may feel that he sees it so that he can reproduce each element, 
but the chances are that he does not see it at all clearly. In 
such a case the teacher should ask him to pronounce or write 
or spell orally the first syllable, say, then the second, and so 
on. If he has trouble with any particular part of a word, 
it should be separated from the rest, and the child should 
spell it orally and write it until he gains a feeling of familiarity 
with it. Then it should be learned in its connections with 
the other syllables constituting the word. 

An effective method to draw the pupil’s attention to par- 

ticular syllables is to require that they be separately pro- 
nounced. Any teacher who has observed children from the 
second to the fifth or sixth grade knows that they do not 
readily syllabicate words; they do not hear syllables, and 
they cannot easily analyze a word into syllables. One of 
the most interesting phases of a child’s learning to spell is 
this inability to hear or think syllables, probably because he 
has always heard words as wholes and spoken them as wholes, 
and it is difficult for him to think of their having parts or syl- 
lables. But for effective spelling it is essential that he should 
acquire this habit of first clearly imaging syllables, then pro- 
nouncing them correctly and distinctly, then spelling them, 
then writing them as syllables, and finally ending with the 
word as a unit, which should be mastered as a whole before 
it is left. 
- The present writer is always irritated when he hears a 
teacher trying to have a pupil master a complex thing, whether 
a word or anything else, when the child is confused because 
he cannot apprehend the elements. It is extremely wasteful 
to scold children because they cannot perceive these complex 
units, which seem simple to the teacher who has had a great 
deal of experience with them. It is a principle of universal 
validity that when a child is dealing with involved objects 
of any sort, whether words or plants or animals or cities, or 
what not, and he is confused, the teacher must lead his atten- 
tion away from the thing as a whole, and get him to clearly 
apprehend the particular elements thereof which are the 
cause of his trouble. Complaining at a pupil who cannot 
grasp the complex whole serves no useful end. Indeed, it 
further confuses the child because it arouses painful emo- 
tions, and distracts his atention from the thing in hand. 





Leaves from a Visitor’s Note- 
Book 


Fanny A. Comstock 


[: was my good fortune recently to see some interesting 
primary work in computing the areas and perimeters 
of rectangles. Enough work in building with square 

inches had preceded this lesson to make these second 
grade children familiar with the logical treatment of the 
rectangle. They were accustomed to think first of the num- 
ber of square inches in one row, then of the number of rows, 
finally of the entire area. 

Every child in the large class, so far as I observed, was 
supplied with a cardboard rectangle, of dimensions appro- 
priate to the progress made in the multiplication table at this 
stage. Cardboard foot rulers were also provided for each 
child to test his estimates by. The form of recitation was, 
“T have a tablet 9” long and 3” wide. Its area is 27 square 
inches.” 

“T have a tablet 8” long and 2” wide. Its area is 16 square 
inches.”’ 


To find the perimeter, the child adds 8, 8, 2, 2. Variety 


is obtained by sending another child to the board to write 
these numbers in a column and their sum. As the child 
gives the numbers for the perimeter, he must say 8 long inches, 
to distinguish from square inches. 

If mistakes are made, square inches of cardboard are at 
hand to use in correcting. Also the teacher helps the pupils 
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to get the total if necessary, “8 square inches, 16 square 
inches, 24 square inches.” 

This sounds prosaic, but the children do not find it so. 
They are as happy as possible, and keep their eager interest 
to the end. The teacher moves about among them, prais- 
ing, correcting, encouraging, stimulating. There are little 
smiles over unexpected situations, but all is orderly and con- 
trolled, and the children seem entirely undisturbed by the 
presence of visitors. 

Presently a child is sent to the long table at the end of the 
room to build a solid 10” long, 2” wide, 1” thick. Three or 
four others are given similar directions. While they stand 
working at the table, another variation is introduced. Some 
of the results of the seat work are given before the class, 
A boy takes his blocks and goes out in front, facing the class. 
First he says some gentle little words which you do not under- 
stand. These are afterward explained for your private bene- 
fit as “‘teacher’s remarks.” The children have been told to 
imagine that they are the teacher, and tell the others the story 
of their work. So they have taken up the idea of making 
encouraging remarks of a general nature in their character of 
teacher, before proceeding to the business of the hour. A 
boy goes out and delivers himself after this fashion: “I 
like the way Ethel sits. I like John’s work. I have a solid 
8” long, 1” wide, 1” thick, and a solid 7” long, 1” wide, 1” 
thick.”’ As he says it, he puts his two blocks end to end, and 
declares that he has 15 cubic inches. The direction in this 
case was to make a solid containing 15 cubic inches out of 
two blocks, one containing 8 cubic inches. 

Such questions as these were put to the class: “Think of 
a solid containing 15 cubic inches. How could it be made 
of three solids just alike? Five solids just alike? Fifteen 
solids just alike?” The answers were quick and usually 
correct. 

A visit to the third grade of the same school was interest- 
ing as showing the correlation and unity existing between 
different grades. Here, as in the second grade, the multi- 
plication table was being taught and emphasized through 
areas, but the method of work was different. 

The teacher happened to be working on sevens. A great 
number of cardboard rectangles were prepared, each having 
one dimension 7”, the other differing in the different cases. 

The attention of the children was riveted upon the teacher, 
as she held up card after card for them to estimate. 

“T think the tablet is 7” long and 5” wide, and the area is 
35 Square inches.”’ 

The child who made this estimate took the card to his seat 
to measure and verify his answer. If an answer was incor- 
rect, the card was returned. The table of sevens had been 
taught only the day before, so there was some slight hesita- 
tion occasionally over the products. When 56 was in ques- 
tion a girl in front made a confidential remark to the teacher, 
which the teacher repeated to the class as a good thing. 
“Martha says her cousin in another room remembers 56 
this way — 


““*My dog Fido can do tricks; 

Eight times seven are fifty-six.’”’ 

This type of question was given on perimeters: ‘‘I am 
thinking of a tablet whose perimeter is 26 long inches. What 
may it measure?” 

“‘T am thinking of a tablet whose perimeter is 16 long inches. 
What may it measure?” 

Throughout the exercise there was constant demand for 
thoughtful work, but the demand was made with so much 
tact and good nature that the children remained happy and 
eager to the end. The interest was marked and universal. 

In both these rooms the children were allowed to move 
freely and naturally. When a question was asked the hands 
came up and often the body too. I was reminded of other 
schools in which this same natural freedom of motion pre- 
vailed, scholars being allowed to stand or take a step or turn 
around without comment, so long as they were interested in 
work and did not disturb their neighbors. Some of the best 
results I have seen have been in schools of this class, and I 
enter a strong plea in behalf of the children for greater free- 
dom of motion than is sometimes vouchsafed to them. 
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here children droop at their seats and wear tired, list- 
less faces, something is wrong, and we are to find what that 
something is, if possible. When we think of it, is it not 
unfair in a teacher to revel in free motion, talk at pleasure, 
prance around the school-room, flourish the pointer, move 
incessantly in the most varied ways, and fasten the helpless 
children in their seats, too often with no employment for the 
hands — eyes front, feet on floor, hands clasped on the desk ? 
‘a One of the pleasantest sights in the world is a school-room 
filied with happy children; smiling, eager, controlled, in- 
terested in work, sharing the experiences of the day with a 
teacher who sympathizes with every child under her care. 
This is the ideal atmosphere, and the best work can be done 
in no other. 


Teaching the Child How to 
Study 


JEAN WHITMORE 


ANY a child passes from grade to grade and on into 
M High School who has never had good standing ex- 
cept in the little handwork which is done, because 

he has never been taught how to study. 

Did it ever occur to the teacher that the child who is poor 
has tried, and has spent much more,time than was necessary 
simply for the reason — that he did not know how? 

A geography lesson in the seventh grade was said by one 
of the pupils to be too long. When asked by the teacher if 
he had studied a certain length of time, the answer came in 
the affirmative. Then he was told that if he had really studied 
that length of time, he would have mastered the lesson. 

But had he studied? No. Comparatively few children 
can be cited, who will not in a reasonable length of time master 
the lesson if they sit down and concentrate their thoughts 
upon the subject. The majority have never learned how, 
and this is the great obstacle. The lesson is glanced at, per- 
haps a line or two is read, a fly walks across the page and the 
eye follows it, then sees something more interesting and finally 
returns to look again at the first paragraph. Invariably the 
leaf is turned to see how much longer the lesson looked than 
before. The chewing of the end of a pencil comes next and 
with a glance at the clock the student finds that half an hour 
has passed. He decides that the teacher gives lessons much 
too long and difficult, before he has given even the first para- 
graph any real thought. Has the child been studying? Not 
at all. 

What is wrong? Heis not lazy. This boy has never been 
taught to concentrate his thoughts; they go wandering at 
random and as a consequence his time is spent with no 
results. 

A certain prominent school official told that he spent two 
months teaching two girls, who had just entered high school, 
how to study. They were boarding in his home, paying tui- 
tion, and seemed much depressed because of their inability, 
as they thought. They were intelligent and studious, but 
everything seemed at a standstill. He perceived their lack 
of enthusiasm and upon investigation found the seat of its 
cause and proceeded at once to enlighten them. They were 
spending hours upon work which in reality required but little 
time. Mr. S. worked diligently with these girls and taught 
them the power of concentration of thought and association 
of ideas. He was more than repaid for his efforts as both 
were soon very enthusiastic over the work assigned them. 
School work from their point of view was an entirely different 
proposition and each girl went through school with flying 
colors. 

The work of teaching the child how to study should begin 
in the lowest grades. It is a very wrong condition of affairs 
to put a poor teacher in the lower grade. 

One teacher who was exceedingly poor as a disciplinarian 
in a higher grade was appointed to a first grade instead of 
being allowed to go to another field. So much depends upon 
the primary teacher that the best are none too good. It is 
a recognized fact among horsemen that the early trainer of 
a colt may make or mar him. 

In the first grade the little one needs the help of the teacher 
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to study. She should learn the lessons with him and show 
himhow. He does not know how and is too young to resort to 
any device of his own. 

Take the spelling and study it with him.%The' first word 
is ‘‘bird.” Have it plainly written upon the blackboard, ask 
him to pronounce it. Ask him to study it with you quietly 
aloud in this way, b-i-r-d bird, study it ten times, keeping count 
on his fingers, repeat it again and again if necessary. In this 
way g> through the entire lesson, which by the way must be 
short. It may take time and make some noise, but no more 
so than any oral concert work. The main point is tokeep him 
busy and his mind concentrated upon the lesson while he is 
working, and there will be little trouble about imperfect 
spelling. 

In the number work the same thought may be carried out. 
Lead the child to believe there is no other way. Many 
grammatical errors which are so common may be avoided 
— as two and two are four, not two and two is four. After 
being developed, each combination should be taken separately, 
with the number cards or upon the board and studied over 
and over as in the spelling with the child, getting each well 
fixed before a new one is introduced. Always insist upon the 
child knowing the combination instantly, as readily as the 
teacher. Herein lies the secret of teaching the number work. 
Do not take up a new combination until the preceding one is 
thoroughly mastered, then there are no confused answers 
when rapid work comes. 

In the language story work, as it is termed in the first grade, 
teach the child to think, compare, and associate the various 
details. 

In the story of Chicken-Little, which is an excellent one to 
begin with, associate the different fowls which the chick meets 
with each other. Get the child to thinking. First Henny- 
Penny comes along, she is Chicken-Little’s mother; then the 
father, Cocky-Locky. Lead him to imagine he sees these 
fowls going along. Ducky-Daddles next is met; later, 
Goosey-Loosey, and last of all, Turkey-Lurkey. All are 
going to tell the king that the sky has fallen. The child can 
readily see in his mind’s eye old Foxy-Loxy come stealing out of 
the woods and ‘stopping them. If the child is led to see these 
as they come and not in a hap-hazard sort of way, when once 
the story is told, by the teacher, all the children are able and 
anxious to reproduce it in a thoughtful manner and with care. 

Dramatizing these stories helps the child to think and 
associate. If this is accomplished in the lower grades, and 
it is not hard work, the conscientious teacher wil] thoroughly 
enjoy it. When once she gets the children working much 
has been attained and all through the school career lessons 
are comparatively easy. 

When geography, English, history, in fact all of the higher 
subjects are reached, the work requires but little time for him 
who has been taught how to study; but the pupil who 
has never undergone this early training makes sorry work 
of it and frequently leaves school at an early age. 

So much has been written as to the association of ideas ix 
teaching reading in the primary grades that it is scarcely 
necessary to say more than, “Teach the child to think and 
associate.” It is the concentration, thought, and association 
of ideas which are the basis of a good memory. 

Upon a long blackboard in a large study-hall were plainly 
written figures, the entire length. The person in charge 
asked each one present to think of nothing but what he was 
doing and he proved that the entire row of numbers could be 
remembered by the majority of the roomful. He took each 
number and associated it with the preceding one and had 
them think about it, so on throughout; then all were erased 
and he proved his point. 

A youngster upon being asked how he remembered the 
number of his father’s post-office box, which was 236, made 
the following reply, “Don’t you know that two times three 
are six, 236?’’—an instance of association of ideas. The same 
may be said of poems. Many a public reader spends but 
little time studying. They think and see with the mind’s 
eye what was written upon that page. They have learned 
how. Why not teach the wee child of the first grade the 
same thing? Do not let him wait until it is too late. 

With primary teachers much depends upon their being 
conscientious and teaching every child how to study. 
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Experience Corner V 
“As Others See Us” II 
T= eighth grade teacher had a rare personality and 


everyone in the building felt it. To-day she had 

just returned from a visiting tour of the schools in a 

neighboring city and, when she stopped into the 
primary room to have a noontime chat with the teacher, all 
of the others, drawn as usual by her great charm, dropped 
in by two’s and three’s until everybody except the principal 
had joined the circle. Soon they were having an experience 
meeting with Miss Ward as chief-confessor. 

““Now, Miss Ward,” said the primary teacher, playfully 
offering a rather high chair, ‘‘I vote for one, that the returned 
prodigal seat herself here and discourse unto us of the bits of 
wisdom garnered in the great city.” 

Amid a chorus of ‘‘seconds”’ to the motion, the girl indicated 
took the seat of honor and glanced around the group with 
the quick, bright look so characteristic of her. 

“ Well, girls, I really did have a novel experience and came 
back strongly impressed with some altogether new ideas of 
improving my work.” 

“Hear, hear!” called one of the circle, settling herself 
more comfortably in view of the interesting recital that she 
knew was coming. 

Miss Ward smiled at her enthusiasm and continued, ‘‘ You 
know I left here Friday evening and, as the train was four 
hours late, I did not reach my destination until about noon 
on Saturday. My friend was waiting for me, and after a 
lunch, she suggested a visit to the immense saw-mills that are 
located several miles up the river. I went — and ‘thereby 
hangs my tale.’” Here she paused to let anticipation do its 
full work and then went on. ‘A very courteous superintend- 
ent came to meet us as we entered the office and, when we 
had made known our errand, he offered his own services as 
guide — and, by the way, this was most unusual and very 
fortunate. He took us to the very beginning of things — that 
is, to the log-jam in the river. We watched the men separate 
them, two by two, and guide them into the chute, where they 
were thoroughly washed by workers placed there with hose 





intended for that purpose. No sooner] was this completed 
than they were seized by the sides and rushed up an inclined 
plane to the mills proper. In a flash, each heavy log was 
placed upon a car, hurried back and forth under an immense 
saw and, in less time than it takes to tell, it was converted 
into boards. Each of these, in turn, was whirled away and, 
like magic, sawed into certain lengths. Odd sizes and lengths 
went on in the process, until finally they arrived at the stage 
of laths or kindling wood. Even this last was sorted into 
large and small sizes with unvarying precision and a swift- 
ness that fairly took one’s breath. I turned to the superin- 
tendent who had been patiently answering my host of ques- 
tions and said, ‘I think that this system and the speed with 
which it is carried through, are the most wonderful things 
that I ever saw. Is there any loss of time anywhere or does 
the entire system always work with this same perfection?’ 
“There is no loss of time if we can avoid it,’ he said, calling 
my attention to a group of men, who just at that moment, 
were starting a new set of saws while they sharpened and re- 
placed the dull ones. ‘You see, the output of these mills 
is fixed at a certain numbet of logs a day. This is an im- 
mense plant and we employ such a large number of men that 
there could be no efficiency without this exact system. We 
are constantly trying to improve our plan in order to save as 
nearly as possible all waste of time, labor, and material.’ 
“Really, girls,” continued the speaker, “I am not able, by 
description, to give you any kind of an idea of that wonder- 
ful regime. You would have to see what I did to appreciate 
its perfect working. After we left the mills and, during the 
tour of shopping and sight-seeing that followed, I saw indi- 
cations of almost as perfect system in connection with several 
large department stores. The telephone plant revealed the 
same thing, and a short talk with the manager of a leading 
newspaper and publishing office, gave me a better idea of 
the business world’s standard of efficiency, than I could ever 
have gained from reading if I had studied the subject for a 
thousand years. So engrossed was I with this wonderful 


exhibition of economy in time and effort, that, when I went 
into the schools on the following Monday, I seemed to be 
observing conditions with the keen and discriminating eyes 
of a shrewd business man — and — oh, the things I saw 
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Here she paused dramatically, and smiled upon the inter- 
este circle. “A thousand and one defects and neglected 
deta: - stood out like so many sign-posts. I was very glad 
that ‘ie teachers in charge of those rooms, could not discern 
my <\ .te of mind, but the difference between the two systems 
of te ching and business was so great that I was constantly 
notin. little losses of time, labor, and effort. Will I tell you 
abou. some of these things?” she asked, reading the unspoken 
ques! on in the faces before her, ‘Why, I couldn’t begin to 
mention all of them, for their number was legion. However, 
since you desire it, I will tell you of a few details, for you 
do not know just what rooms I visited and, as I shall give you 
no names, it cannot work harm to my recent hostesses. Be- 
fore | begin I should like to ask, that if what I say should 
happen to apply to anyone in this building, that teacher must 
please remember that I did not gain this new point of view be- 
fore| wentaway. Indeed, I expect to go over my own routine 
with relentless eyes and, no doubt, many things will be revo- 
lutionized in number ten during the next two or three weeks. 
“Now, as to my visit,” she continued, taking up her de- 
scription, where she had left it a few minutes before, and 
plunging earnestly into her subject. “I suppose that I had 
better begin with the first room I entered. This was a second 
grade and in it I found thirty orderly girls and boys and a 
very animated teacher. The children sang prettily, recited 
promptly and were well behaved and attentive. Everything 
went off smoothly until the time came for the writing lesson 
and then, alas and alack! When the children reached into 
the desks for their lead pencils, at least four of them held up 
their hands and displayed broken points and two much 
sought for and dearly prized pencils failed to materialize at 
all, although the two desks were ransacked from top to bot- 
tom amid much loss of time and a great gain in the sum- 
total of confusion. The teacher, armed with a pen-knife and 
two of her own private pencils, went to the rescue with the 
result that presently order emerged out of chaos — but at 
what a cost of time and nerves! The teacher’s cheeks were 
unbecomingly hot, half of the writing time had vanished and 
an orderly roomful of quiet boys and girls had become a rest- 
less, inattentive mob of nervous children, calling for more 
expenditure of strength from an already tense and fatigued 
teacher. In another building, the first grade teacher had 
solved this problem in a very satisfactory manner, by making 
use of pencil-cases. Each child had his own particular 
section and, as the cases were passed across the room by 
count, he took out his pencil and in two minutes the entire 
room was ready for work. . Another thing noticeable in this 
same teacher’s plan was the fact that the end of every child’s 
lead pencil bore his initials, clearly printed in indelible ink. 
This girl was evidently a tireless worker, but I noticed that 
never once during the whole morning, did she avail herself of 
the chance to drop into a chair and, when I left the building 
after a full hour’s chat with the principal, she was still in her 
room, moving here and there with a listless, tired step, as 
she labored at work, that would have taken but one-third 
as much time if she had left it until the next morning.” 
“Don’t stop! Do go on!” urged the members of the 
group as the speaker paused for breath. After a moment’s 
thought she resumed her narrative and said, “I am afraid 
my remarks will be somewhat disconnected, but neverthe- 
less I am going to tell you of a variety of things as they come 
into my mind. Just now I was thinking of two remarkably 
different drawing lessons; the first, a cutting lesson, and the 
second, a lesson on some rather difficult landscapes. The 
first one was given by a young girl, who had evidently not 
left her own school days very far behind. She was working 
with many anxious’ peeps into the thick plan book that lay 
open upon her table. I felt certain that her methods had all 
been collected at some training school, for in many points, 
her manner of doing things suggested imitation rather than 
independent planning of ways and means. She used the 
old-fashioned monitor system and, after much haphazard 
wandering up and down the aisles, these little people were 
at last supplied with scissors and paper. At the close of the 
lesson, there was the same aimless fashion of gathering up 
the scraps of paper that had somehow all fallen upon the 
floor instead of upon the tops of the desks. 
“The other lesson was different — oh, so entirely different! 
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The teacher was gifted with the foresight and executive ability 
of a Napoleon. At the close of a reading lesson, the quiet 
command for position was given. ‘Then, before my astonished 
eyes, the children arose, marched quietly, but not less quickly, 
around a nearby table and each returned with his half-filled 
water cup in his hand. Ina jiffy, paints appeared, paper was 
mysteriously produced from the corner of the desk into which 
some pleased little one had tucked it during the recess period 
and, before I realized the change, the little folks were paint- 
ing away with all of the intense absorption of childhood. At 
the close of the lesson the teacher very quietly said, ‘We have 
just two minutes left.’ Instantly there was much vigorous 
work as each child cleaned his tray. Three of the larger 
children emptied the cups into shallow pans evidently pro- 
vided for that purpose. Every spot was carefully wiped 
from the top of the desks and forty children passed out 
simultaneously with the ringing of the bell, leaving the com- 
pleted landscapes upon the desks. While the teacher looked 
after her lines, a quiet-footed child collected the paintings and 
placed them upon the teacher’s table. I was iost in wonder- 
ment and admiration and when the teacher came back, I 
expressed my delight in watching her system of managing 
materials. She gave me a knowing smile that seemed 
to hint at times when it had not been so excellent, and soon 
after she confided to me that painting lessons used to be the 
bane of her existence. She frankly owned that one day, 
in a fit of discouragement, she had studied out the present 
routine in order to save time and nervous energy, both for 
her own sake and that of the pupils. She also told me that 
the first two or three painting lessons at the beginning of the 
year were entirely given over to drill in passing and collecting 
the necessary articles for drawing work. No notes, girls” — 
she broke off suddenly. “This is not a finished lecture, it 
is only a little discussion of school-room management.” 

“Tt is a very valuable discussion,” said the number six 
teacher, “‘so valuable that I am going to take down the 
brightest ideas in short-hand and that in spite of the speaking 
lady’s objections,” and she busily began to make a trial of 
her newest hobby, while Miss Ward, seeing that her audience 
were not going to criticise, went on with her subject. 4 

“You have all been often told that a teacher should know 
and be able to do everything. I have seen the statement 
many times in educational books and journals. After last 
week’s experience I am disposed to insist upon one qualifi- 
cation and that is foresight or ability to plan ahead in order 
to meet difficulties that may arise. During the dismissal 
of one rather small room, that is — small as regards numbers, 
the teacher had to settle two disputes and make a long and 
toilsome search for a hat that was finally discovered in the 
arm-hole of an overcoat that had been hung over it — trouble- 
some and soul-wearing things that never would have happened 
if each child had been given his own individual hook in the 
cloak-room. The same lack of foresight bobbed up again 
in another room. Here the lady in charge had many bright 
ideas and a carefully prepared schedule of seat work, but she 
had not assigned enough work to last throughout the study 
period and the result was that the most capable — and 
logically the most mischievous — portion of the class finished 
their papers in one-half of the fifteen minutes and spent the 
remaining time in a restless moving about that soon degener- 
ated into naughtiness. This state of affairs would never 
have come about, if, with a business man’s capacity for an- 
ticipating future crises, the teacher had made the work more 
complex in form or, better still, had supplied each child with 
two papers instead of one.” 

“How about the waste if both papers could not be com- 
pleted before the class was called?’ queried the first-grade 
teacher. 

“Tt would be more than made up by the improved quality 
of the work done by both the class reciting and the children 
who were busy at their seats, for neither group would,-in that 
case, be disturbed by the confusion arising from such en- 
forced idleness. ‘Then cgnsider the added burden placed 
upon the already busy teacher’ and the loss of seven and one- 
half minutes for eighteen children. You see I have been 
learning to sum up the conditions and count the cost in a 
commercial fashion. The element of lost time impressed me 
more forcibly than anything else that I noticed. For in- 
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stance, the teacher who waited two minutes for a delinquent 
boy to come to order, wasted a sum total of eighty minutes, 
a dead loss of time arising from the incapacity of one cog in 
the school machine. In many rooms, time was lost because 
of the slowness with which the children responded to signals. 
On the other hand, one teacher used too many signals in do- 
ing a thing that could have been more quickly and success- 
fully accomplished by the use of but two commands. One 
vivacious girl had made her room almost ideal in the habit 
of prompt obedience. She had evolved a set of simple 
commands, with their accompanying movements, which she 
used at odd moments in the form of a game. The beneficial 
results of this plan were evidenced at every turn. The quick 
change from the mental to the physical activity wakened up 
the children and added zest and improved attention to all of 
the work done in this room, while right across the hall I 
found listless work and habitually inattentive children as the 
direct result of lack of variety and the monotonous enforce- 
ment of a system of routine that one felt was absolutely un- 
varying. In many of the rooms, there were ‘“‘dead”’ recita- 
tions wherein both time and effort might have been econo- 
mized by a quick change of drill methods.” 

Just here the speaker glanced at the clock and hastened on. 
“Oh, girls, before I stop, I must tell you about one case that 
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quite touched my heart. The teacher of this room, a second 
primary, was-very young, nothing more than an exceedingly 
sweet-faced girl. She was inexperienced, anxious mannered 
and oh —so much in earnest! Her recitations were well 
planned — it was very easy to see that — and everything 
went along very successfully until one dull child stumbled 
over a word and became hopelessly entangled in his own 
stupidity. Poor little dear! She worked over him until 
she did not know where to turn next and the attention of 
every member of her class was lost. He was not only stupid 
but timid as well, and a few moments’ help after the other chil- 
dren had gone home would have corrected the trouble. I 
did so long to help her and I came near telling her about this 
one thing while she talked with me after school. Her man- 
ner of speaking was very pleasant and winning, but all of the 
time we were engaged in conversation, she was busily folding 
papers — and folding one at a time, where she could just 
as perfectly have done them in bunches of six or more. But 
I did not know her well enough to offer suggestions and so I 
had to come away and leave her to the teaching of experi- 
ence. There, that is all, for I have some work to do before 
one o’clock, so this is the end of my lecture on School 
Economics,” and with a parting wave of the hand Miss Ward 
hurried’ off to her room and the group dispersed. 





In Fairyland 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


NE dull gray morning, the primary supervisor set 
() out to visit schools, little dreaming that she should 
cross the borders of Fairyland, but such was her 

happy fate ere the day was old. It came to pass in 

this wise. She visited several first grade rooms. In the first 
one the children had small wooden cubes and were finding 
out that two and two make four, and other similar mathe- 
matical facts by counting out the required groups, putting 
them together, and then beginning at the first and counting 
the combined number, and at this the primary supervisor 
sighed, for had she not visited fourth grades the week be- 
fore and found the teachers in hand to hand combat with the 
finger counting habit and its substitutes? In one room she 
saw thirty children, one after another, in exceedingly rapid 
succession, stand facing the class and the windows, so that 
such light as the day afforded and the architecture and sur- 
roundings of the building permitted, was in their eyes, while 
the, page on which they gazed with frowning brows and nar- 
rowed eyes was in deep shadow, and read without pause from 
beginning to end, “This is a cat. Is this a cat? A boy can 
see a dog. I like to eat bread. A bird can fly. See that 
house.” In another room where reading was going on, the 
children first looked ahead and found the words they did not 
know, and then in turn spelled them for the teacher.to pro- 
nounce. This continued till no one could produce an un- 


known word, and this was usually when every word had been 
spelled, and pronounced for somebody. ‘Then someone read 
the sentence. But in the end, when the primary supervisor 
essayed to find a child who could tell her something of the 
content of the lesson, all were mute. This was followed by 
the teacher’s reading a dialect story to the children for recrea- 
tion, and the dialect was the dialect of illiteracy. Immediately 
after it came a language lesson in which the pupils had 
exercise in the use of “I am,” “‘ You were,” “‘He has gone,” 
etc., in compliance with the demand of the course of study for 
the correction of the common errors of speech. 

At last the supervisor came to a door that looked exactly 
like all the others, a door that she thought she had opened 
often before, but thus it is with those who find Fairyland. 
All unthinking she opened the door and undoubtedly stepped 
at once into the country of Fairies, for there was the Little 
Old Woman herself, whom she had long before given up 
ever seeing in the flesh, sweeping the floor of her Little Old 
House with the Little Old Broom and in the very act of find- 
ing the Little Old Sixpence. And behold, she was en- 
chanted, as all who have the good fortune to find their way 
into Fairyland are, and she knew not how time passed and 
only cared to see and hear. 

And there before her mortal eyes the Little Old Woman 
went to the market and bought a pig and set off home lead- 
ing it, but she came to the stile and the pig wouldn’t jump 
over, and she was forced to tie it to the lowest step and 
go on till she met the dog, which was waiting conveniently 
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ai a little distance. But the dog wouldn’t bite the pig and 
so she asked the stick to beat him, but the stick would not, 
and thus she fared until she had entreated help from the fire 
and the water and the ox and the butcher and the rope and 
had come to the rat, who obligingly began to gnaw the rope. 
Whereupon the rope clasped the butcher around the neck, 
the butcher raised an imaginary ax to kill the ox, the ox 
threatened the existence of the water, the water precipitated 
itself upon the fire, the fire took hold of the stick, which be- 
gan to beat the dog with a great show of violence, but withal 
gently, the dog bit the pig in pantomime, the pig leaped high 
in the air and cleared the stile, and the whole ended in a gurgle 
of childish laughter more entrancing than fairy chimes. And 
behold a transformation! for the scene suddenly resolved it- 
self into the familiar school-room with a smiling little red- 
cheeked teacher sitting on a rickety chair, instead of a fairy 
queen on a throne, and fifty smiling children seated demurely 
behind small desks with small hands folded in small laps and 
small shoulders very straight. 

Without a moment’s delay the smiling little teacher passed 
about among the children, giving a child here and there a 
slip of paper, for which she received a joyous look of thanks 
before bright eyes were fixed uponit. Fora very few minutes 
those who had received the slips were intent upon them, 
and the others looked no less eager, for they knew what ever 
was to come would be delightful. The little teacher went 
softly about, here naming a word that she saw a child could 
not get, there suggesting the sound of a letter that the child 
might help himself, and sometimes asking a low-toned 
question that called attention to the contest and thus helped 
the child to the word. 

Shortly the children who had slips were called out of the 
seats and ranged about the room. Then the teacher began 
to call them by name. The first read: 

“T am the little old woman,” and a wave of enjoyment 
went over the room. 

“I was sweeping my house. 

I found ten cents. 

I went to market and bought a pig. 

On the way home we came to a stile. 

The pig wouldn’t jump over the stile.” 

All about the room flower lips softly made the words after 
her, and sweet eyes grew dreamy while imaginations were 
busy picturing the scenes. The next read: 

‘I am the dog. 

I wouldn’t bite the pig.” 


-> 


Then followed in quick succession: 
“‘T am the stick. 
I wouldn’t beat the dog.” 


“‘T am the fire. 
I wouldn’t burn the stick.” 


““T am the water. 
I wouldn’t put out the fire.” 


‘““T am the ox. 
I wouldn’t drink the water.” 


“IT am the butcher. 
I wouldn’t kill the ox.” 


“T am the rop-. 
I wouldn’t hang the butcher.” 


Last came the rat who read: 

“‘T am the rat. 

I began to gnaw the rope. 
« Then the rope began to hang the butcher. 

The butcher began to kill the ox. 

The ox began to drink the water. 

The water began to put out the fire. 

The fire began to burn the stick. 

The stick began to beat the dog. 

The dog began to bite the pig. 

The pig jumped over the stile and they got home that night.” 

Upon this happy consummation there was another inex- 
pressibly joyous ripple of laughter, and then a soft rustling 
of children settling themselves into order to be ready for 
whatever pleasant thing the little red-cheeked teacher was 
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sure to have in store for them. And the surprise was the 
very best that might be, for the children who had just read 
were permitted to choose others to take their places, and the 
game was played over again. 

The next time the supervisor visited in that building she 
went in and tested the children on the following list of words 
from The Old Woman and Her Pig, and her only difficulty 
was the embarrassing number who greatly desired to tell 
her every word: 


old upon sweep woman 
pig once house butcher 
ten over found market 
way jump stile farther 
out bite drink sweeping 
put burn night jumping 
got kill began drinking 
rat fire water hanging 
met rope would killing 

went bought gnawing 

gnaw stick beating 

home jumped biting 

hang jumps 

beat gnaws 

time gnawed 

cents 


beats 


Moreover, they could write the words if 
dictated to'them, and many of them could write 
parts of the story. 


Pussy Willows 


In her dress of silver gray 

Comes the’ Pussy Willow gay — 
Like a little Eskimo, 

Clad in fur from tip to toe. 
Underneath her, in the river, 

Flows the water with a shiver. 
Downward sweeping from the hill, 
North Wind whistles, loud and shrill. 


Birds are loth to wing their flight, 
To a land in such a plight. 

Not another flower is found 
Peeping from the bark or ground. 
Only Mother Willow knows 

How to make such suits as those; 
How to fashion them with skill, 
How to guard against the chill. 


Did she live once, long ago, 
In the land of ice and snow ? 
Was it first by Polar seas 
That she made such coats as these? 
Who can tell ? — We only know 
Where our Pussy Willows grow. 
Fuzzy little friends that bring 
Promise of the coming spring. 
— Elizabeth E. Foulke 








From the Instituter’s Note-book 
Lutu G. PARKER 


“Did you ever, in the language class, tell a story to the 
children? A nice, thrilling story, that brought them up on 
tip-toe with interest and excitement? With ‘Guess what 
happened nexts’ and soon? And then did you close it with 
the Pedagogical — ‘ Now you tell it to me!”? 

“Don’t do it,” saith the Institute Instructor; “why should 
the child tell it to you? You know it better than he! ait 
awhile and let it soak in.” 

The next lesson, or the next day, or for some opening exer- 
cise, he will tell it much better, if he really understood it 
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because he then has a reason for the telling. 
** Just a lesson.” 

Don’t nag. Correct the conduct of small children by 
telling a story. One that shows how some other child ap- 
peared when doing the same thing. For instance, tell the 
thoughtless child the story of “The Ant and the Dove”; 
the untruthful one the story of the “Poor Woodman and 
the Axe.” The children’s magazines are full of suitable 
stories, which should be properly labeled and saved. 

The child is a born mimic. Are your own manners a fit 
model fur him? Are you always truthful? Not if you make 
promises which you cannot fulfill. Do you put the child off 
with “1’ll see.” when you do not mean to see? 

One code of morals should serve for the teacher as well as 
the child. It is impolite to contradict.- Sometimes “It is 
not so,” to his remarkable story, may not be safe. He may 
have seen a bird which you never saw. 

Do not interrupt the child to correct faulty grammatical 
expressions. First, because it is not polite. And second, 
because it either breaks his thought or does no good. The 
child cannot think of his story and his words at the same time, 
or at least he usually does not. He will either forget what 
he was telling or repeat your corrections, parrot-like, and 
keep on with his thought. The better way is to write the 
wrong expressions on the board later, when the child can give 
them his undivided attention. 

In the lower grades the use of simple garres will be found 
to be a great aid in correcting these wrong uses of words. 

To correct the habit of using “like” for “as,” play “Do 
asI do.” Let one child hop, skip, or what-not, then point to 
another, saying, “Do as I do.” John performs, and names 
his successor. This may be varied with — “Did John do 
as I did ?’’—every child repeating the whole sentence. Some- 
body will say “done.” 

Use of “me” for as ” 
in front of class. 
guess who it was. 
“Was it he?” etc. 

Elimination of “got.” One child thinks of and whispers 
to the teacher the name of some animal or commodity which 
a ship may carry. Then — “My ship has come to port. 
What have I on board?” “Have you horses?” “No I 
have not (got) horses.” “Have you wool?” “No I have 
not wool.” 

Use of “see,” “saw,” and “seen.” Let a child look from 
awindow. Then — “What have I seen?” “I saw a bird,” 
etc. Or let each child go rapidly to the window and tell 
what he sees always in complete sentences. 

This moving about is restful for the child, and the games, 
varied according to need, are an excellent drill. 


It is not then 


One child, blindfolded, stands 
Another touches him. First child must 
“Was it your” “No, it was not I.” 





A Valentine 


The Elfland sprites took fleecy clouds of purple, blue, and 
pink, 

And ’broidered them with sunbeams, oh! so bright they’d 
make you wink; 

And next some silver dew they took, with dainty magic spoons, 

And where ’t was sprinkled, there it twinkled like a million 
moons; 

Then over all this, some hearts and darts and flowers were 
laid — 

And that’s the Elfland secret of how Valentines are made. 

— St. Nicholas 


‘‘ My tea is nearly ready and the sun has left the sky, 

It is time to take the window to see Leerie going by, 

For every night at tea time and before you take your seat, 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up the street 


“Our Tom would be a driver, and Maria go to sea; 
‘And my papa’s a banker and as rich as he can be; 
But I, when I am stronger and can choose what I will do, 
O Leerie, I’ll go round at night and light the lamps with you 


(2) Name two things that tell us it is evening. 

(6) What is the name of the lamplighter? 

(c) ‘Tell what he carries and what each is used for. 

(d) How many children are in this family ? 

(e) What does this child intend to do when he grows up? 


(a) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Let all the children carry flags if possible. 
with the largest and handsomest flag, and act as leader. 
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Little Lessons in English 


“Up in the attic where I slept, 
When I was a boy, a little boy, 
In through the lattice the moonlight crept, 
Bringing me pleasant dreams that swept 
Over the low, red trundle bed, 
Bathing the tangled curly head; 
While moon beams played at ‘hide-and-seek,’ 
With the dimples on the sun-browned cheek. 
When I was a boy, a little boy.” 


What do you think “the attic”’ is? 
(6b) Tell how the moonlight got into the room. 
Name two things that were in the attic. 
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The Lamplighter 


QUESTIONS 


When I was a Boy 


QUESTIONS 





What is said about the boy’s hair? 
What game did the moonbeams play ? 





A Flag Exercise 


BertTHa E. BusH 


This * is the flag of our country; 


We hold it as high as we may; ? 


This 3 is the wav it is waving 


From ocean to ocean to-day. 


See its bright stripes, white and crimson,4 


That tell us of honor and love; 


See its blue field and the stars there,s 


Like a bit of the night sky above. 


With joy and with pride, we salute it; © 


Our hearts are all loyal and true; 


Hurrah for the flag of our country! ® 


Hurrah for the red, white, and blue! 


MorIons 


Have one stand in front 
At the close 


of the exercise, they march around, under his leadership, and perform 
any evolutions desired. 





Cont Qui & NOH 


Flags held proudly in front at arm’s length. 
Flags lifted high. 

Flags waved. 

Point to stripes. 

Point to star. 

Dip flags toward the large flag in front 
Flags placed over hearts. 

Flags waved. 


a 
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An Original Device for Teach- 
ing Addition 


CAROLINE Hacar, Supervisor at Fitchburg Normal 


| “HIS little device may help some reader of Primary 

EpucaTION as it has helped many young teachers 

with whom I have worked. 

A few years ago I had a boy named Clifford who 
simply could not understand addition. I tried using ob- 
jects of all kinds, but it was of no use. Clifford would seem 
to understand while with me but could do nothing alone. 

He was fond of drawing and at last in despair I invented 
this story, illustrating it as I went along. 

“Once there was an old lady who made wax grapes for a 
living. These grapes she colored so they looked-like real 
grapes. As fast as she made the grapes she put them on a 
platter to dry. 











“When the grapes were dry she put them on wires and made 
them into bunches. Now this old lady had never been to 
school and she could not count very well except by tens. So 
she always put ten grapes in a bunch like this: 


“When she had ten bunches she put them into baskets 
tied with ribbon and she marked on the outside of each bas- 
ket, ten bunches. 
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She put just ten bunches in each basket. 

“When she had ten baskets full she packed them into 
boxes, and sent them away to be sold. She packed ten bas- 
kets in a box and marked the box thus. 

“This old woman had a blackboard. She made avpicture 
on the board_of, the jplatter ofjgrapes, the jbunch_of grapes, 
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the basket containing the ten bunches, and the box containing 
the ten baskets. 

“This helped her to add the grapes she sent away. Now 
how many grapes did it take to make a bunch?” (Pointing 
to the platter, then to the bunch.) 

Like a flash came the answer, “Ten.” 

“Aliright! How many bunches did it take to make a bas- 
ket? 

“Ten.” 

“How many baskets did it take to make a box?” 

“Ten.”’ 

“One day some people came who wanted to buy some 
black grapes. 

“The old lady did not have any black grapes; she did 
not have time to make new ones, but she knew she could 
change the purple grapes to black grapes by using a little 
moredye. She began to take all the grapes she had in bunches 
off the wires and put them on the platter. How many grapes 
would she take off of one bunch?” 

6"T'en 

“How many off of two bunches?” 

“Twenty.” 

“How many off of three bunches?” 

“Thirty.” 

“The old lady did not have grapes enough on three bunches, 
so she took down one of her baskets of grapes. 

“How many bunches were there in one basket ?” 

“Ten bunches.” 

“Now think hard, Clifford, how many grapes were there 
in one basket?” 

“One hundred.” 

“Good, Clifford, how many grapes in two baskets?” 

“Two hundred.” 

“Still the old lady had not enough grapes. She hurried 
to a box, opened it, and took out the baskets. How many 
baskets in one box?” 

‘6*T'en,”” 

“How many grapes in a box?” 
came the answer, “One thousand.” 

“Fine, Clifford.” 

“Now the old lady had enough grapes. 
how many grapes in that?” 

“One thousand.” 

“Tn one basket?” 

“One hundred.” 

“In three bunches?” 

“Thirty.” 

“And she had nine grapes on a platter, how many had she 
in all?” 

“One thousand one hundred thirty-nine.” 

Customers, delighted with the grapes, flocked to the old 
lady’s house; and through Clifford she changed her bunches 
to single grapes and her grapes to bunches. He found out 
how many more she would need to fill a certain order and 
how many were left after this order was filled. Still looking 
at the pictures it was a very simple matter to change the 
grapes to units, tens, and hundreds, and soon the pictures 
disappeared from the board and Clifford had no more trouble 
with adding or subtracting. 

This device has been tried over and over in our schools 
with pleasing results. Children always seem to learn to add 
and subtract quicker with the “Old Lady and the grapes” 
than in any other way. 


A short pause and then 


She had one box; 





“In all seasons the soul findeth flowers! 
In ancient days the Romans were wont to purify the mind 
and heart in February.” 





' An Ideal Teacher’s Vacation 


There is no place like Colorado in which to spend a sum- 
mer. There is no place in Colorado like the Colorado Chau- 
tauqua and Summer School for a teacher’s vacation. Send 
now for literature and full information concerning the thir- 
teenth annual session. Address 


F. A. Boccess, Secretary 
2037 Walnut Street, Boulder, Colorado, 
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Written Number Lesson 


PEARL GRANT 


HE following suggestion may not be entirely new, but 
it can be used in so many interesting ways, that I 


find it very helpful for written work in connection 
with the tables. 

We will suppose that the table of ‘‘2’s” has been taught. 
Now for a written lesson. I choose some simble object 
which can easily be illustrated by the children, as, a little 
two-wheeled cart. The children write their name at the top 
of the paper. Just underneath (with colored pencil, if pre- 
ferred), they draw a picture of their little cart. I write on the 
board, ‘“‘Our cart has 2 wheels.” 

Then I write ‘6 carts have — wheels,” leaving the blank 
for the children to fill in. Then, ‘3 carts have — wheels,” 
and so on through the table. The children copy, put in the 
answers, and when completed the arrangement is like this: 


NAME 


| LH 
| 








Our cart has 2 wheels. 











6 carts have wheels. | 
| 2 carts have wheels. 
| 9 carts have wheels. 
| Etc. 





Different pictures may be used with different tables, and 


I like to correlate this work, whenever possible, with my 
language or reading. For instance, when we were studying 
the pine trees, I used this lesson: 





Pitch-pine has 3 needles in a bunch. 











5 bunches have needles. 
3 bunches have needles. | 
8 bunches have needles. | 


Etc. 











In the same way use white pine (5 needles). 
Here are some other ways in which I have varied the work: 


Pafhhihihfh 


There are 6 chairs in a row. 








In 3 rows there are chairs. 
In to rows there are chatrs. 
In 6 rows there are chairs. 





Etc. 
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The violet has 5 petals. 


7 violets have petals. 
2 violets have petals. 
Etc. 











Our flag cost 8 dollars. 








5 flags would cost dollars. 
8 flags would cost dollars. 
2 flags would cost dollars. 





Ftc. 











It is hardly necessary to insist upon neat work in these 
written lessons. The children like them, and I find that the 
picture at the top makes all the difference in the world. I 
have been able to get some splendid papers by using this 
little device. 





Visiting School 

I used always to look forward to my visiting day and was 
equally glad when it was over. I didn’t seem to have 
gained much either. I pondered the question and finally 
devised the following plan. I was the grammar school 
teacher in a small town within trolley distance of a large 
town. With my superintendent’s permission I closed school 
at 3 o’clock one Thursday in October. In ten minutes I 
boarded a car for G—— and at quarter of four I was at a 
school building just as school was dismissed. I called on a 
seventh grade teacher and asked her for her method of teach- 
ing geography. She showed notebooks, maps, and other 
devices, at the same time explaining and answering my rapid 
fire of questions. In half an hour I had gotten more in- 
formation than I could have obtained during the teaching 
of several lessons. Another half hour was spent with an- 
other teacher talking on the same subject, and then I started 
for home. I always asked for new ideas in regard to dis- 
cipline. 

Later I made another visit at another building to get ideas 
about the teaching of reading. If one teacher was busy I 
went on until I found one who was willing to talk shop. Dur- 
ing the year I made six such visits with most pleasing results. 


1 visiting day. 
One head-ache 
Car-fare, 20 cents. 
Dinner — 25 cents or more. 
Few good ideas. 
General dissatisfaction. 


6 hour visits. 
Car-fare, $1.20. 
Many good ideas. 
The incentive to better work. E. 
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Games for the School Yard 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


may be formed just aswell in a long ellipse when 

the playground is narrow. Such a one is Bluebird. 

All the children except one join hands in a circle 
and raise their arms to make windows; the other child flits 
in and out through those openings during the first verse of 
the sung: 


¢€ AMES which are intended to be played in a circle 


Bluebird 
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“Bluebird, bluebird, through my window, 
Bluebird, bluebird, through my window, 
Oh, Johnny, I am tired.” 

He then steps behind a boy or girl and taps lightly on the 
shoulder while all sing: 

“Take a little boy (girl) and tap him on the shoulder, 
Take a little boy and tap him on the shoulder, 
Oh, Johnny, I am tired!” 

The one tapped steps behind the bluebird and both fly 
through the windows next time. The game is continued 
until all are flying. 

Round the Valley is played in a similar way; first a child 
marches around the outside of the circle, then goes in and out 
of the ‘‘windows” and finally kneels down before the chosen 
playmate who joins in the march next time. 


Round the Valley 
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“Go round and round the valley, 
Go round and round the valley, 
Go round and round the valley, 
For the highland gates are locked. 
Go in and out the windows, etc. 
Kneel down and face your partner,” etc. 


The Mulberry Bush is a game of imitation of familiar 
occupations. After joining hands and dancing around the 
circle, the children stop and suit the action to the words of 
each verse. (For music see January number.) 


“Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
The mulberry bush, the mulberry bush, 
Here we go round the mulberry bush, 

So early in the morning. 

This is the way we wash our clothes, etc., 
So early Monday morning. 

This is the way we iron our clothes, etc., 
So early Tuesday morning. 

This is the way we scrub the floor, etc., 
So early Wednesday morning. 

This is the way we mend our clothes, etc., 
So early Thursday morning. 

This is the way we sweep the floor, etc., 
So early Friday morning. 

This is the way we stir our bread, etc. 
So early Saturday morning, 

This is the way we go to church, etc., 
So early Sunday morning.” 


Between each two verses the first one is repeated for a 
chorus. 

There are a number of variations to Drop the Handker- 
chief. One is called Snap and Catch’em, in which.a snap of 


the fingers takes the place of the dropped handkerchief. In 
The Little Dog a player touches each of the others lightly 
with a handkerchief saying, ‘I’ve a little dog, he won’t bite 
you, he won’t bite you,” until he drops the handkerchief, 
when he says as he runs away, “But he will bite you!” 
Mr. Slapjack walks behind the children who all put their 
He drops the handkerchief into 


hands behind their backs. 


The song says: 


a hand and the child who receives it beats Mr. Slapjack with 
the handkerchief all around the ring if possible to catch him. 
In Kitty Casket the players are seated at a little distance 
from each other. The bearer of the handkerchief winds 
his way in and out between them saying: 
“Kitty, kitty, casket, 
A green and yellow basket. 


I sent a letter to my aunt 
And on the way [I lost it. 


Lost it, lost it, 

Dropped it, dropped ii; 
A little boy picked it up 
And put it in his pocket.” 

The one who finds the lost letter, in the shape of a hand- 
kerchief, must pursue the loser through the winding way that 
he came, 

Boys enjoy active sports like Bull in the Ring. In this 
a circle is formed with one boy in the center who walks around 
and asks what the joined hands represent. The owners 
name them various substances, as, wood, iron, brass, straw. 
Then the bull tries to break through the weakest spot, and if 
he succeeds all the boys run after him until he is caught. 

To guess the number of upraised fingers is the point in 
‘Buck, buck, how many fingers do I hold up?” 

This is sometimes played: 

““Whickety whack, upon your back, 
Jolly good fellow to have good luck, 
How many fingers do I hold up?” 

Boys like to try to walk upon their hands, to turn somer- 
saults, etc., and they sometimes are trundled around by their 
feet, with hands on the ground, playing wheelbarrow. An 
application of soap and water is very necessary after this. 
A hopping race, hopping first on the right foot across the 
course and then on the left coming back is good exercise. 

The little children have games of their own. A simple 
one is: 

ato 


re re Te 
Ghee — v sisar Baa 


seems 


tial ring-a, ial 
Daddy caught a flounder, 
Hop Scotch, hop Scotch, hurrah!” 

At the last word all stoop suddenly, and the one who is 
down last has to go into the middle of the ring. Four girls 
play Draw a pail of Water. Two face each other and clasp 
hands, two others cross their clasped hands over these, and 
all begin a pumping motion by pushing backward and for- 
ward. They sing (music above): 

“Draw a pail of water, 
For the lady’s daughter, 
One and a thrush, two and a thrush, 
Please to step under the mulberry bush.” 

One girl steps under the upraised hands of two others 
and the verse is repeated until each in turn has stepped under. 
The four are now bound together by arms around their necks, 
and they jump up and down shouting, 

“Bushel of rags, bushel of rags, bushel of rags!” 

The more nonsense there is the better children seem to 
like it. The Farmer in the Dell is popular on this account. 
At first the farmer stands alone in the middle of the circle of 
children who sing: 


The Farmer in the Dell 
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‘ The farmer in the dell, the farmer in the dell, 
High oh, the ferry oh, the farmer in the dell, 
The farmer takes his wife, the farmer takes his wife, 
High oh, the ferry oh, the farmer takes his wife.” 

In the same manner “‘The wife takes the child, The child 
takes the nurse, The nurse takes the dog, The dog takes the 
cat, The cat takes the rat, The rat takes the cheese, The 
cheese stands alone.”’ Each child chooses another to come 
into the ring until eight are inside; then all. go out except 
the last one chosen, who starts in as the farmer again: 

Farmer Sugarleaf marches up and makes some motion 
which all the others imitate while singing: 


Farmer niente 
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“Here comes old Farmer Sugarleaf, 

Sugarleaf, Sugarleaf, 

Here comes old Farmer Sugarleaf, 
On a stormy night, 

And ladies pound a sugar leaf, 
Sugarleaf, sugarleaf, 

And ladies pound a sugarleaf, 
On a stormy night.” 


In Green Gravel all join hands with faces toward the middle 
of the ring. When a girl’s name is mentioned in the song 
she turns around with her back to the middle of the circle, 
until at last all are marching face outward. 


Green Gravel 
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“Green gravel, green gravel, 
How green the grass grows, 
I send you a letter to turn back your head, 
Oh Susie, oh Susie, your playmate is dead.” 

Dr. Spratt requires an equal number of girls and. boys. 
They stand “‘ Face to face, side to side, back to back.” Then 
they say “Dr. Spratt’ and all change partners. Grand- 
mother Gray and her grandchildren argue in rhyme thus: 

“Grandmother Gray, may we go out to play?” 

“No, no, no, it’s a very cold day.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, it’s a very warm day. 

“Then make three courtesies and away, way, way, 

But don’t go paddling in the water.” 

The disobedient youngsters immediately say: 

“Paddling in the water, Granny told me not to,” 
and refuse to come in whien called. The grandmother’s 
threat of sending her dog, her cat, and various wild animals 
after them fails to move them, but when she starts after them 
herself with a stick they run in quickly to avoid the punish- 
ment which they surely deserve. 

Children will not take this game so seriously that it will 
make them really disobedient at home. There are plenty 
of games, however, which are so objectionable in senti- 
ment that they should not be allowed upon the school ground. 
Lazy Mary, who answers her mother most disrespectfully is 
one of these; Poor Johnny is Dead and Lies in the Ground 
and Old Bloody Tom are others which would be apt to frighten 
little children. Then there is a host of sentimental games 
which end with a kiss. Some of them are: The needles’ 
eye, Rain, rain, rain, Water, water wild flowers. On the 
green carpet, The jolly sailor boy, Forty ducks a-sailing, 
and Jack-a-needle; when the pupils ask for any of these 
the teacher may suggest something else which is better. She 
should not forget the educational value of games played 
in the right spirit. Besides being the best form of exercise 
for children, they should develop attention, skill, obedience, 
and self-control. The spirit of fair play should be strongly 
emphasized, and children should be taught to love the game 
for its own sake, whether they have a principal part in it or 
not. 





LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


How Thor Got the Hammer* 


Lucy Frances LUQUES 


CHarRAcTERS Sif, Thor, Loki, Odin, Loki’s dwarfs, Brok, 
Sindre. 

Praces Thor's house; Sif’s porch; Sif’s hiding place; 
Home of the dwarfs; Brok’s workshop. 


ScENE I 
Thor and Sif sitting on the porch. Sif sewing 


Thor Sif, I think I’ll take a walk. 

Sif Allright, Thor, don’t stay long. 

Thor No,Iwon’t. Good-by, Sif. 

Sif Good-by, Thor. 

(Thor walks away.) 

Sif (stretching) Oh, I am so sleepy! I believe I'll take 
anap. (Throws herself down and sleeps.) 

Loki (walking by, sees her) There is Sif asleep. I am 
going to cut off her hair. (He steals up to Sif and pretends 
to cut off hair and runs away.) 

Sif (wakes up, puts hand to head, and begins to cry) Some- 
body has cut off my hair. I believe it is that man. (Point- 
ing to Loki.) WhatshallIdo! I don’t want Thor to see me. 
(She runs and hides.) 

(Thor returns.) 

Thor Sif, O Sif, where are you? (Calls several times, 
at last finds Sif.) Why, Sif, what is the matter? 

Sif Oh, Thor, a man came while I was asleep and cut 
off my hair! 

Thor (very angry) I know who it was. It was Loki. He 
is always getting into mischief. Just wait until I get him. 


* Dramatized from “‘Old Time Stories Retold by Children,” by E. Louise Smythe, 


published by the American Book Company. 


(Thor walks away and finds Loki.) 

Thor Loki, hold! Did you cut off Sif’s hair? 

Loki Yes, I did. 

Thor Then you must pay for cutting off my wife’s hair. 
Loki Allright. I will get you something better than hair. 


SCENE II 
At the home of the dwarfs. 


(Articles mentioned may be only substitutes or purely “ make- 
believe.”’) 


Loki (to the dwarfs) Can you make me a crown that will 
grow like real hair? 

Dwarfs Yes, we can. (Working busily.) They give 
Loki a crown, ship, and spear. 

(Loki returns to Asgard and shows his things to the gods.) 

Loki (putting crown on Sif’s head) Here is a crown that 
will grow like real hair. (Passing the spear to Odin.) This 
spear will never miss its mark. (Taking out ship.) This is 
a wonderful ship. It will sail on any sea, yet you can fold 
it up and put it in your pocket. 

Gods (together) These things are very wonderful. 

Loki Oh, nobody can make such nice things as my little 
dwarfs. 

Brok (stepping up) My brother can make just as good 
things as these. 

Loki (laughing) If you can get three things as wonderful 
as these, Brok, I will give you my head. 

Brok All right, Loki, you shall see. (Brok goes to Sindre.) 

Brok Sindre, Loki says that you can’t make such nice 
things as his dwarfs can. He said that he would give me his 
head if I could get him such wonderful things as his. 

Sindre He will see what we can do. 
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(Brok before the furnace making motions of using the bel- 
lows.) 

Sindre (putting something into the fire) I’ve put 
skin into the fire. 
back. 

(Sindre goes out. Brok blows and blows. Loki turned<into 
a fly, comes in and bites (pinches) his hand. Loki flies. out. 
Sindre returns.) 

Sindre (taking something from the fire) See, Brok, what 
a nice pig we’ve made. (Putting a lump of gold into the fire.) 
I’ve put a lump of gold into the fire. Blow as hard as you 
can till I come back. (Goes out.) 

(Brok blows as before, and the fly again comes in and bites 
him. Sindre returns.) 

Sindre (taking a ring from the fire) There, Brok, we’ve 
made a nice ring. (Putting a lump of iron in the fire.) ve 
put a lump of iron in the fire. Blow as hard as you can till 
I get back, Brok. (Goes out.) 

(Broke continues to blow. The fly comes in and bites his 
face so hard that he puts up his hand to brush it away. Sindre 
returns.) 

Sindre (taking hammer from fire) There, Brok, you have 
almost spoiled the hammer. The handle is too short, but it 
cannot be helped now. 

(Brok takes his things to Asgard. The gods come around 
to see them.) 

Gods Now, Brok, show your things. 

Brok (showing ring) Each night this ring will throw off 
a ring just like it. (Gives ring to Odin.) (Taking out pig.) 
This pig can go anywhere, onthe groundorintheair. (Show- 
ing hammer.) ‘This hammer is not very pretty. When I 
was making it Loki turned himself into a fly and made me 
spoil it. The fly bit so hard that I had to stop blowing, so 
the handle is a little short. But it is a wonderful hammer. 
When you throw it at anything, it will hit the mark and come 
back to you. 

Gods (passing the hammer around and examining it) It 
will be just the thing with which to keep the Frost Giants out 
of Asgard. We will give it to Thor. Brok’s things are the 
best. 

Brok Loki, you said I could have your head if my things 
were the best. 

Loki (angrily) Yes, I told you that you could have my 
head, but you can’t touch my neck. 


Fs | 


Pig- 
Blow, Brok, as hard as you can till I come 





The Fox and the Grapes 
(Edited and adapted) 
ANNIE CHASE 
As many little people as can be accommodated in the space 
set apart for the reading and acting are the grapes. They 


stand high up upon a platform or table. A jolly round-faced 
boy is the sun, another boy is the fox. 


Sun Oh, little grapes, little grapes, how fast you grow! 

Grapes Yes, bright sun, but who helped us grow? Who 
kept us warm, and happy and content? It was you, Sun; 
thank you, Sun. 

Sun Oh, little grapes little grapes, how sweet you are! 


Grapes Yes, bright Sun, but who helped us to be sweet! 
It was you, Sun. Thank you, Sun. 

Sun Little grapes, little grapes, do you wish for anything ? 

One Little Grape Why must we hang up here, so high up 
from the pretty grass? 

Another Little Grape Yes, why, dear Sun? The apples 
over the way drop down when the wind blows. 

Third Little Grape We have tried and tried to jump down 
and we cannot, dear Sun. 

Fourth Let us try again (all join hands and step forward 
as though about to leap). 

Sun Oh! little grapes, little grapes, see who comes. 

(All start back as if in terror. The Fox comes in.) 

Sun (whispering) Oh, little grapes, little grapes, look 
as sour as youcan! Look sour, I say. 

(Grapes all frown and look very cross.) 

Fox (going all around the room) How hungry I am! 
When can I find a bite to eat? 

Sun (whispering) Oh, little grapes, little grapes, hide 
behind your leaves and look as sour as you can! 

(Grapes crouch, hiding faces with hands.) 

Fox Ah, ha! here are grapes; now for a feast. 
ho! little grapes, I know just how sweet you are! 

(Fox goes around and around looking up at the grapes.) 

(Grapes tremble and crouch lower.) 

Sun (whispering) Hang high, little grapes, hang high; 
do not drop now, but hang as high as you can. 

Grapes (standing on tiptoe and reaching out hands to Sun) 
Oh, Sun, dear Sun, do save us! 

Fox You hang high, little grapes, but I will seize you. 
I will try, and try, and try till I have you between my teeth, for 
I know how sweet you are. 

(Fox jumps up, then sits down and frowns.) 

Fox Why do you hang so high, little grapes, it is cooler, 
down in the grass — you won’t come down? 

Grapes (very much frightened) Oh, Sun, dear Sun, what 
shall we do? 

Sun (in a low tone) Hang high, look sour, and hide 
behind your leaves. 

Fox (clambering up on a stool or chair) Oh! you silly 
grapes, how high you hang! but I’ll have you, for I know how 
sweet you are. (Puts another stool or box or chair on top of 
the first; tries to clamber up, but cannot; shakes fist at the 
grapes) You silly grapes, how high you hang, but I will 
have you yet. (Puts up more boxes which fall down as fast 
as he piles them up, gets very much excited and piles boxes 


Oh, 


faster and faster.) 


(Grapes alt laugh!) 

Sun Hush! Hush! little grapes, look as sour as you can. 

(Fox gets boxes piled, climbs on the first, puts his foot on 
the second, tries the third to see if it will fall.) 

Fox Aha, now then, my little beauties, I’ll have you now. 
(Falls down, turns a somersault, runs off crying, while the 
Sun and the Grapes laugh aloud. Fox wipes away tears and 
moves slowly away, rubbing his bruises.) 

Fox Pooh! you silly Grapes, I do not want you; you are 
homely grapes and sour too; I know just how sour you are. 
I never can eat sour grapes. 

(Fox goes out; grapes all clap hands and throw kisses at 
the Sun.) 
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Number Lessons 

KATE K. O’NEILL 

First Grade 

OUNT by tens beginning with each digit. Write 

8 on the board for the first number, calling for the 

next number ending in 8. They know instantly 

that it is 18. The next, 28; next, 38; keep asking 
until you have 98. When the children can count, not read 
these, take another, then another, until they can count them 
all. Leave 1 and 2 for the last, for the children persist in 
saying I, Io, 11, 12, for the one, and 2, 12, 21, 22 for the 
two, if these are given first. They are not sure of right and 
left hand figure yet. This counting makes them think 
and is a preparation for work that will come later. 

Put ring for 2’s on board, and leave it, for counting by 
2’s to Ioo. 

Review the addition of ones, the doubles, 2 + 3, 3 + 2, 
2+4,and4 + 2. Teach 2 + 5,2 + 6,2 + 7,2 + 8, 
and the reverse, using objects for three or four lessons only. 
When writing combinations at the board, have child tell it 
before he writes. If tables are given for seat work have the 
answers given, so no one can by any possibility have it wrong. 

Write on the board, after some one tells it, 1 + 1 = 2, and 
underitrr +1=12. Thenaway from these write 2+ 2 =4, 
12 + 2= ? Question children until someone sees that if 
2 +2 = 4,12 + 2 must be 14. Then take 3 + 3, 4 + 4, 
5 + 5,2 + 3, and 3 + 2. As fast as new combinations are 
learned, add to these tables. At the end of the month they 
will know 2 + 3, 12 + 3,3 + 2,13 + 2,to2 + 8,12 + 8, 
8 + 2,18 + 2. It is easier to teach this now, than any more 
new combinations; and it is not too early for these Babies 
to be taught that these are really the same combinations. 
Don’t ask for 12 + 3, without first asking for 2 + 3, then 
immediately turn it around and get 3 + 2 and 13 + 2. 

“Dinna forget”? to read, write, and count to roo, at least 
once a week. 


Second Grade 


Of course you are managing in some way to drill back 
work all the time. The only secret of getting good number 
work is: teach thoroughly all new work as rapidly as possi 
ble, and drill, drill, drill, and then drill some more on all 
back work. 

Use the combinations of 3 and 4 to teach the subtractions 
of 13 and 14. Still use tables and simple examples with no 
borrowing. You can give such examples as 124—52, 104—23, 
if you wish, having the children say: “4 take away 2 leaves 
2, 12 take away 5 leaves 7.” Still children do better work 
for me when I give no examples except addition until late in 
the year. I want them to know their tables so well that 
they will think 42 when they see or hear 7 X 6; will think 
7 when they see or hear 13-6; will think “the right hand 
figure 4” when they see or hear g + 5. 

Teach the combinations of 5, first using to 15 only, when 

his is learned, to too. 
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Cive no examples, the sum of any column exceeding 14 
until the 5 is mastered. 

ay the 3’s in multiplication. They already know 

»3 X 5,3 X 10, and 3 X 11. When you teach 3 X 4, 

: sl 9, give the reverse 4 X 3 and g X 3. Make them see 
that they are the same. 

Give the 10’s in division as the reverse of multiplication. 
Io X 4,4 X I0, 40 + 4, 40 + Io. 

Learn to count by 4’s to 48 with a ring. 

Try to find time for at least a couple of lessons on measures 
as given last month. 


A Few SAMPLE ! ESSONS FOR SEAT WoRK 


213 403 232 
465 524 459 
325 437 632 
2Tt4F4~m gst F4~— 8 @ 
° 3 5 | 
~_ = = 
2X4 +2 | 
1S I2 + 2 2 
5X5 6 + 2 herd 
ce a 16 + 2 7 
7X5 20 + 2 
5X9 8 +2 I 
4As 14 + 2 = 
a xX 6 a & 2 
*# s 18 + 2 7+4 


(7 + 4 to be written with colored crayon, meaning write 
from 7 + 4to 97 + 4.) 


99 +I 4—2 gti 
40 + 7 12 5 
67 + 4 i&—~<¢4 7s 
25 +5 s—1 
82 + 2 10 — 6 4+8 
34 + 8 S=—% 
16+7 9—2 
ie le ia, 
73 +7 13 — © 
48 + 5 6— 3 


(The 9 + 1,7 + 5,4 + 8 in color, so they will know you 
want the whole table.) 


1 Write by 5’s to 1oo. 

2 Write the odd numbers to too. 
3. Write by 1o’s beginning with 7 
4 Write by 3’s to 36. 


5 Write by 4’s to 48, looking at the ring. 
Leuane like number one, should be given every day, those 


like the others once a week, besides the cra] w ‘ork twice a 
day if possible, 


oo ~~ «4 
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Seat Work and Sense Training 


February 


CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 


“If we count the number of hours which the ordinary pupil spends 
in recitation during his school course, and the number of hours given 
to work at his desk, we should find that the latter is by far the greater 
part of his school life.” — Sarah Arnold 

First WEEK 
Seat Work 

Pupils use stencil cards. Write the name of the object 
under each stencil. Copy a sentence about each. 

Make a ladder of sticks a certain length. 

Copy the new words as many times as they appear, then 
copy the sentences containing each as: Am —I am a big 
boy. 

Sort short lengths of different colored worsteds, place a 
certain number of threads in each group. 

String beads placing a certain number of each color together. 
Sort before stringing to avoid too much counting by one’s. 


Sense-Training — Touch 

Give .pupils several simple objects as a ball, a cube, a 
cylinder. Require them to close their eyes and distinguish 
by sense of touch. 


Game ‘Simon says ‘Thumbs Up’” 
This is a very old game — but it develops quickness of 
perception. 


Device for drill on words or sounds 

A match between boys and girls to see which can recognize 
the greater number of words. (Write the words on the board 
or use the perception cards. ) 


Stevenson 
From Eleanor Smith Music 


Poem ‘On Foreign Lands” 
Song: “On the Ladder.” 
Course.* 
Here we mount the ladder; 
Half way up we stop, 


Then we go a climbing 
Till we reach the top. 


SECOND WEEK 

Seat Work Illustrating ‘‘1’’ sound. 

Prick, sew, cut, a cow bell. Write the ‘‘1” sound upon it. 

Make the cow either by cutting, sewing, or drawing. Fold 
the barn. 

Weave a required pattern, using certain harmonious colors 
This will emphasize number, color, and arrangement. 

* By permission, 


Cut circles, squares, and triangles. Make a border of 
them, match those that are alike, write a new word on each. 


Sense-Training 
Ask the pupils to bring whistles. 


Require them to dis- 
tinguish difference in tone. 


Game 

Select some pupils to act out some nursery rhyme, the others 
confer together, decide, then recite the rhyme. If they make 
a mistake they must forfeit something. 


Device for drill 

Stand the most difficult words in a row upon the blackboard 
ledge. Select two pupils. Send one from the room. See 
how fast the one remaining can name the words. As soon 
as the first pupil is finished, call upon the one who was sent 
out, Object — to see which can be the quicker of the two. 
It is better to send one pupil out as he has the advantage of 
listening to the words if he remains in the room. The class 
must judge whether the pupils pronounce the words correctly 


Song: ‘Bells are Chiming in Each Tower” From Eleanor 
Smith Music Course.* 


Bells are chiming in each tower, 
“Time flies fast,” their voices tell. 
Watch they keep through sun and show’r, 
Ding dong bell! 


“Golden moments quickly fly, 
“Fly nor come again,” they sing; 
Fill the moments ’ere they die, 
Ding dong bell! 


THIRD WEEK 
Seat Work 
Pupils bring pictures of dogs. 
containing the word “‘dog.”’ 
Make the dog’s house, his collar, his water pan, his blanket. 
Cut numbers from calendars. Place all like numbers to- 
gether. Later these may be added. 


Mount and copy a sentence 


Sense-Training 

Recognition of objects in room by touch. 
number of small toys on the table. Allow pupils to look at 
them for a few minutes.. See which can name the most 
after the objects have been removed or covered. 


Or place 


Game 

Give each pupil the name of a color. Spin a tin plate and 
call a color. The owner must pick up the plate before it 
stops spinning or pay a forfeit. Vary by calling two colors 


to see which can reach the platter first. 
* By permission. 
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Device for drill 
Select two pupils to stand out front. See which one can 
peat all the words. 


songs: Review some of the old songs. 


FourTH WEEK 


veat Work 
Illustrate the z s sounds by making a hive either by prick- 
' ing, sewing, cutting, or drawing. Represent the bees as the 


letters s and z, flying in and out. 

Copy the sentences containing the names of persons. 

Make some simple forms as a square, circle, etc., with 
| lentils, sticks, etc. 
1 Work some simple problems. 


Sense-Training 
Honey, the comb, wax. 
Qualities discovered by the senses. 


| Language Lesson on the “ Bee.” 
Family. 
(Queen — lays eggs. 
Drones — males —do no work —killed in time of 
famine. 
Workers. 
Characteristics of workers. 

Longer tongue. 

Very large hind legs with pollen baskets, six pockets 
on the under side of body from which wax may 
be excreted. 

Duties of workers. 

Gather honey. 

Take care of young. 

Feed the queen. 

Ventilate and keep the hive clean. 

Build the cells. 

Sense and sight very acute. 


Quotation Jean Ingelow’s “Seven Times One.” 


O, velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow, 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold! 


Poem “The Busy Bee.” Isaac Watts. 
How doth the little busy bee, 
Improve each shining hour; 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 


How skillfully she builds her cell. 
How neat she spreads the wax! 

And labors hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes. 


In works of labor and of skill, 
I would be busy too; 

For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


In books, or work, or healthful play, 
Let my first years be past, 

That I may give for every day, 
Some good account at last. 


Phonic and Word Drills 


WINIFRED WILBUR 

No. t Teacher holds up cards on which are printed the 
consonants, blend consonants or vowels. Children sound 
the letter or letters in concert and in turn. 

No. 2. Teacher sound letter and children give the name 
of the letter. Teacher name letter and the children sound. 
Teacher sound letter and the children find word on chart or 
in books beginning with that letter. 

No. 3. Teacher pronounce word very slowly and children 
tell the first letter or letters in the word. 

No. 4 Teacher spell words containing the same family, 
as — hear, near, fear, clear, spear, etc. — and children pro- 
nounce the word. Teacher pronounce and the children spell 
or write the words on the blackboard. 

No. 5 Draw a large circle on the blackboard and write 
a family or key word in the center. Children think of-words 
containing that key and write the first letter or letters of the 
word just inside the circle. 
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No. 6 ‘Teacher or some child in the class may act as leader. 
The leader thinks of a certain word as, bat, and says, ‘I am 
thinking of a word that sounds like r-at.”” The children guess 
the word by saying, ‘‘Is it f-at?” or, “Is it h-at?” or, ‘Is it 
ch-at?” The one who guesses the right word may be the 
next leader. As a spelling exercise the children may spell 
the word. 

No. 7 Give each child card on which is printed a word. 
He then finds the same word on the word chart or in his book. 

No. 8 The teacher holds up cards on which is printed the 
words for drill. The children pronounce the words in concert 
and then in turn. They may also spell the words in turn. 

No. 9g Place a number of word cards on the blackboard 
and let the children pick them up saying each word as he takes 
the card. As a spelling exercise the child spells the word as 
he picks up the card. 

No. to Let a number of children come to the front of the 
room and give each one a word card. They hold these up, 
giving the children in the seats time to see allthe words. Then 
they face about as the words are named by the children sitting, 
each one turning when his word is called. 

No. 11 Write a list of words on the blackboard. Let two 
children take turns erasing the words each one naming the 
word as he rubs it out. 

No. 12. Give each child a card and allow a few minutes 
for study. Then each one comes to the front of the room, 
places his card on the table or desk and spells his word with- 
out looking at it. Then he goes to the blackboard and writes 
his word. After a little practice the children can spell and 
write several words without looking at the cards. 





The Way the “Baby” Class Celebrated 
February 12 and February 22 


look Jack 
Ts want 
am and 


Look at Jack. 
I want you, Jack. 
coe ar | He looks at me, 
He looks at the bread. 
He wants the bread. — 
Does he want good | bread: ? 
Ts the bread good: ot ee 
Is Jack a , good ( og? 














Jack is a good dog. 





This was done in red, white and blue crayons on the black- 
board. M. B. S. 





Murine Relieves the Eye 

when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to the 
average School- Room. A Recent Census of New York City 
reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School C hil- 
dren needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy 
for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at soc. The Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Will Send You Interesting Eye Books Free. 
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Stencils 


I have been using my old stencils a new way for decorating 
my blackboard. Most teachers who are not artists themselves 
have to rely on stencils even though they sometimes seem stiff 
and too conventionalized. I draw an outline picture of a 
wind-mill on the shore of the ocean with a sail in the dis- 
tance. I use my stencil of the “Overall Boys” in such a 
way that they seem to be running along the shore. The 
stencil of the “Dutch Boys and Girls’’ is still more effective 
used with the wind-mill, grouping them by two’s or three’s 


A. M. M. 





Practical Busy Work 


Este Prerce DYE 
Lesson I 


Fill the blanks with the correct letter. 


oO k i e a 
c—t n—st 
b—y tr— 
b—by k—tty 
boo— r—n 
b—rd b——Il 
Lesson II 


Put pictures in place of blanks. 
I see a little ——. 

My cat has ——. 

A little can run. 

A bird is in a ——. 

The nest is in a ——. 





Lesson III 
Cut the pictures of these words. 


cat bird 
boy nest 
book tree 
ball flower 


Lesson IV 
Make all the words you can from these letters. 
.-._— ee ake eS hn ER SM Oe ERS 


. 


Lesson V 
Write words beginning with these letters. 


= a Se SS Do ROR 
Lesson VI 


Copy from your reader all the words you can find having 
Only two letters. Only three letters, 
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Lesson VII 


Make the following with colored crayons. Copy th 
lines. 
Make a red apple. 
Make a blue ball. 
Make a black kitty. 
Make a green tree. 
Make a yellow book. 
Lesson VIII 
Fill blanks with words from list. 
yellow red blue green black 





My apple is ' 
My ball is ——. 
My tree is ——. 
My book is ——. 
My kitty is 





Lesson IX 
Put the right letter in the right place. 


Ww e n d k u af ] I 


yello— y—llow ye-—ow 

blu— bl—e b—ue 

gree— gr—n g—een 

re— r-—d —ed 

bloc— bl—ck b—ock 
Lesson X 


A little boy took a ride on a street car. 
make pictures of things he saw. 


Write names or 


Lesson XI 


Copy all the words beginning with s that you can find 
in your reader. 


Lesson XII 
Use these letters to tell what color your 
ball is book is 
kitty is apple is 


flower is 
bird is 


n, y, l, o, w, e, b, u, k, a c, 2, OG 


Lesson XIII 
Copy the lines and draw the place the bird flew to. 
“Once I saw a little bird 
Come hop, hop, hop, 
So I cried, “Little bird, 
Will you stop, stop, stop?” 
And was going to the window 
To say ‘“‘How do you do?” 
But he shook his little tail 
And away he flew.” 


Lesson XIV 
Write the numbers from roo to r. 


Lesson XV 


Put words in place{of these*pictures. 





I have a 
I have a 
I have a 
—- ) 
I have a yz 
I have an 
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Lesson XVI 


Copy twenty words from your reader beginning with 
cipital letters. 


Lesson XVII 


Shut your eyes and write all the capital letters. See how 
niuch better you can make them with your eyes open. 


Lesson XVIII 


Write all the words you can think of that rhyme with 
ne. With cat. 


Lesson XIX 


Cut pictures of all the dishes on your breakfast table. 


LrEsson XX 
Write by two’s from 1 to 99. From 2 to too. 


Lesson XXI 
Cut pictures of ten things you would like to have. 


LEsson XXII 


Play you went to Fairy Land. Write names of things you 
3aw. 
Lesson XXIII 
Rearrange these letters to make words. 


nets k oo b 
ktity brid 
blla by ba 
ee tr y ob 


Lesson XXIV 


Write a story about each word. 


girl kitty green 
pretty box tree 
little red flower 


LESSON XXV 


Write five stories using only these words and beginning 
each story with a different word. 


my is kitty the yellow 
flag pretty in a nest this 
can bird sing baby little 

I see tree 


Lesson XXVI 


Cut a picture from a magazine. 
Cut the picture into ten pieces. 
Fit them together again. 


Lesson XXVII 


Draw as many circles as there are children in the room. 
Color each circle. 


Lesson XXVIII 


Write the names of ten things you see in the school-room, 
Make a pretty border around your paper like this. 


HU 


Lesson XXIX 


Draw the clock face. Make it show the time we go to 


school. 


Lresson XXX 


Make ten happy children. 
Make ten unhappy children. 


Lesson XXXI 
Cut words from newspaper or magazine to make stories. 
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Lesson XXXII 


Make pictures of cat, fiddle, cow, moon, dog, dish, and 
spoon in Mother Goose rhyme. 


Lesson XXXIII 


Cut ten strips of paper 1” wide and 6” long. Fold each 
strip into 1” squares. 


Lesson XXXIV 
Use these words in stories. 
see be no so 
sea bee know sew 


new 
knew 
LEsson XXXV 


Draw ten things in the room that are oblong in shape. 


Lesson XXXVI 
Write or copy words beginning with each letter of the 
alphabet. 
Lesson XXXVII 


Fill the blanks with the correct word. 








is are was were has have 
A boy —— running. 
The birds singing. 
My kitty —— one tail. 
The children many books. 
I —— reading my lesson. 
The girls —— playing. 

Lesson XXXVIII 

Play your sheet of paper is a flower garden. Fill it full 


of pretty colored flowers. 


Lesson XXXIX 
Write all the words you can think of without looking in 
your book. 


Lesson XL 


Copy ten lines of the story you like best in your reader. 


Lesson XLI 


Draw an apple tree. Put twenty apples on it. 


Lesson XLII 


Cross out all the silent letters in these words. 


love right coat 
lamb care leaf 
take high talk 
bite growing hole 
oats boat folks 
crow oar those 


Lesson XLIII 


Write all the words you can that have these combinations. 
at an ap ack ight 


Lesson XLIV 


Rearrange the words in each line to make a story. 
our white flag red is and blue 

sky blue the is 

mamma love I papa and 

cat has eyes two four and feet the 

nine and four are five 


Lesson XLV 


Draw a 3” square. Divide it into nine 1” squares. Color 


each square. 
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For a Simplified February 


MARTINA GARDNER 


NI — yes — three resolutions were solemnly entered 
() in Miss May’s note-book for February; that Valen- 

tine’s Day should be a merry one as befitted the 

jolly old saint himself; that the children should 
come to respect Washington’s courage and bravery; that they 
should not look back upon a February which seemed a 
weird dream of jumbled happenings wherein hearts were 
toasted at Valley Forge, while Longfellow wrote :the “Vision 
of Sir Launfal” on a shovel before a fireplace and Lincoln 
crossed the Delaware to ask Betsey Ross to make a flag. 
In brief, as she forcibly expressed it, she had decided that 

‘We need a simplified February as much as we need sim- 
plified spelling and we intend to have it.” 

Lincoln had been taught during January — so thoroughly 
that there was no ced for February repetition. On his 
birthday the calend: was marked with a flag. For a morn- 
ing talk, the childre were asked this question (which, by the 
way, had not been uggested in their previous work): 

“Tf a fairy shou.d tell you that you could go back and live 
just one day with Lincoln, what day would you choose?” 

After that, routine work proceeded as usual. Miss May 
did not make the mistake of dragging Lincoln’s name into 
reading, spelling, and number lessons. She had too vivid 
a memory of the time when she had done this very thing 
only to have irrepressible Billy grumble what the others were 
thinking: 

“Aw! Tm sick of Lincoln. He’s dead. Can’t you 
let him rest ?”’ 

As soon as valentines began to appear, Miss May seized 
the psychological moment for a morning talk. The children 
decided that comic valentines were not nice; also that it 
would be more fun to keep those they intended to give their 
playmates until Valentine’s day really arrived. Then 
Charles the Capable was despatched to the corner store to 
beg a big, pasteboard box. ‘This was daintily covered with 
pink tissue paper. A hole, large enough to admit of even.a 
twenty-five cent valentine, was cut in the top. Then the cover 
was tied on tight — with hard knots! 

Miss May hunted through her back files of Primary Epu- 
CATION for valentine patterns. She reserved the prettiest 
one. The others were utilized during drawing and occupa- 
tion periods for the manufacture of valentines for playmates. 
These, together with the boughten ones, were duly labelled. 
Wee fingers poked them into the yawning receptacle, during 
intermissions, and before each session. On Valentine’s 
Day itself, the prettiest pattern was brought forth. The 
valentine itself was constructed of dainty materials. An 
envelope was folded to match and sealed with a valentine 
seal which Miss May had thoughtfully provided. Addresses 
were laboriously written by chubby fingers. At noon each 
trotted proudly to the post-office with a long hoarded penny. 
Oh, but it was hard to wait until night when the really, truly 
postman should leave that Valentine for mamma! 

That afternoon — but first let me tell you of something 
that the school-house clock had seen the night before. Miss 
May and some of the girls from an upper grade had untied 
that precious box and filled the number table with its contents. 
Then the girls read the names and replaced the envelopes 
while Miss May made check marks on the list of names 
which she held. Then valentines were supplied for those 
who had received few or none. 

So there were no heartaches on the last half hour of the 
afternoon when the box was opened and duly appointed letter 
carriers distributed the dainty missives. Weren’t they noisy ? 
To be sure they were, but it was a happy noise. The princi- 
pal caught the infection and smiled genially when he hap- 
pened into the midst of it. He smiled, too, when he received 
the valentine which some wee tot, regarding him in the light 
of a kindly uncle, had deposited. 

But all of this was the episode of a day and meanwhile 
the regular work had not been interrupted. 

Lowell and Longfellow held no part on Miss May’s pro- 
gram. Content to do one thing well, she left the story of 
their achievements to the tender mercies of the upper grade 
teachers, hoping that they would have sense enough to im- 
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prove their opportunities instead of boring the children with 
» dull repetition of those facts about Washington and Lincoln 
which had been taught in the primary. 

The following list of poems was selected for use during the 
raonth: 


Sail on, O Ship of State Longfellow. 
No Month 4 Prouder Day Bryant. 
Washington’s Birthday Sangster. 
The Flag Goes By Bennett. 

Honors to His Name Bryant. 
Soldier and Statesman Lowell. 

The Uprising Read. 


For picture study, Miss May had procured copies of four 
pictures: 

Mount Vernon. 

Washington’s Tomb. 

Washington at Valley Forge Brueckner. 

Washington Crossing the Delaware Leuize. 

Then there was a flag salute, sung every morning to the 
tune of America and always followed by at least a stanza of 
the national hymn. 


Our flag salute: we here. 

For to our hearts is dear 

The red? and blue. 

We stand a faithful band, 

We pledge each hearts and hand¢ 
Unto our native land, 

Forever true. 


Motions 


Hand to forehead in military salute. 

Extend hand towards flag, palm upward. Hold position. 
Hand on heart. 

Hand extended. 


pW OH 


Miss May’s desk contained a circle of tiny silk foreign 
flags, surrounding a larger silk American flag. Many happy 
occupation periods were spent in copying the simpler of 
these foreign flags. The material employed was cheese-cloth. 
By the end of the month, many of the children carried the 
following flags home, there to be used in decorating their own 
rooms. The boys whittled the staffs and painted them while 
the girls sewed. 

Japan: red circle on white background, 

German merchant: red, black, and white in horizontal 
stripes. 

French tri-color: three broad, perpendicular stripes of 
blue, white, and red. 

Sweden: yellow cross on blue background. 

Denmark: red with white cross. 

A game, modelled after the old favorite “Drop the Hand- 
kerchief,” was used to fix the names of the flags. The chil- 
dren stood in a circle, each holding a flag. The one who was 
“it” ran swiftly around the circle, touching someone on the 
shoulder. The one touched then tried to catch the leader, 
before he could return to his place. He must then tell what 
flag the leader held, when he became “‘it”’ in turn. 

If he failed the same leader tried again. Meanwhile the 
children sang to the air of “Coming Through the Rye”: 


If a body goes a walking 
With a foreign flag — 

If a body touches body, 
Should a body lag? 

Leave your place and run so swiftly, 
Catch him if you can — 

Look well and name the flag he holds — 
Play on as you began. 


The hatchet story was conspicuously absent from the morn- 
ing talks. Miss May tried to have her children regard the 
boy Washington as*a healthy, happy, manly lad, the sort 
that other boys would ‘be glad to choose for leader in their 
games — not aS‘a goody-goody prig. She endeavored to por- 
tray the man "Washmgton as a brave soldier and a wise 
statesman. Sh did not try to represent him as an exalted 
being who mustbe placed high on a pedestal and worshiped 
from afar. These subjects were chosen for morning talks: 
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Washington the boy: games; school- 
work; home. 

The soldier: warfare with Indians. 

The general: bravery; care for 
soldiers; Valley Forge; crossing the 
Delaware; final victory. 

The president: times in which he 
lived; Mount Vernon; refusal to be- 
come king. 

Other brave men: policemen; fire- 
men; life saving corps; Red Cross; 
stories of brave deeds done by chil- 
dren. 

Arbitration: the Peace Conference. 

Only once did Miss May resort to the 
use of facts of history to incite interest 
in other subjects. That was in the 
word drill. A broad expanse of blue 
crayon was supposed to represent the 
Delaware River. Many white rect- 
angles were cakes of ice. On each of 
these was written one of the trouble- 

















some words. Then a child attempted 

to “Cross the Delaware,” by naming every word. The 
game was finished by pretending that spring had come and 
was “melting the ice. ”In plain prose, the word was erased 
when it was correctly named. 





Paper Cutting for Beginners VI 
24. 


Illus. 2 


or colored gray. The construction work for this group con- 
sists of tents, flag and flag-staff, and a fence. To make the 
tents cut oblongs from white paper and fold on the diam- 
eter. For the flag-staff cut a strip of thick paper, twice the 
required length and fold this in the middle. Make an 
outward fold at ends for laps. Place flag on staff, and 
paste in position on the foundation. To make the fence, cut 
two long strips of paper for rails. Lay these parallel on the 
desk and at intervals paste the posts. Fold at each post so 




















that the fence will stand alone. For a 
drawing lesson make a copy of the last 
chart. The language work consists of 
selections about Washington, and Lin- 
coln, and the flag. 

Group B consists of two charts. The 
first is made up of lighthouses, and the 
second is the completed picture. Make 
the lighthouses of different sizes. Draw 
the windows and doors. The completed 
chart contains a lighthouse on a rock, 
surrounded by water, gulls flying in the 
sky, sails just visible above the horizon, 
and whatever else the fancy of the chil- 
dren may lead them to undertake. Use 
blue paper for the sky and color the 
water a darker blue. Use white crayon 
to represent the crest of the waves. If 
the blue paper is white on one side it 
may be torn in and out, and pasted in 
position for water. The white paper 








Illus. 1 


shows the crest of the waves. (See 2.) 





EBRUARY affords the teacher 
5 an opportunity for teaching not 

only patriotism and courage, but 

also kindness and love. For 
this month there are three groups of 
charts. Of these one group alone 
may be used, or all, if time permits. 
Group A consists of three charts. The 
first is made up of tents; the second 
of flags; and the third is the com- 
pleted picture. Cut the tents from 
light paper, and draw a dark line 
representing the front of the tent. 
Cut the flags and flag-staffs of different 
sizes. ‘The completed picture contains 
several tents, a large flag, and flag-staff, 
and a fence. The whole is artistically 
arranged to represent the temporary 
quarters of the soldiers. (See illustra- 
tion 1.) Make the sky blue, the ground 
brown or white, and tear the paper. 

















The fence should be cut from gray paper 
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The construction work is a blue foundation with a piece of 
brown paper for the rock upon which the light house stands. 
To construct the lighthouse: 

Fold an oblong 9” x 12” into 16 oblongs. (See directions 
in the September number of Paper Cutting for Beginners.) 
Before folding turn a lap }” on the short side of the oblong. 
Keep this folded. Hold the oblong the long way from left 
to right. Cut up on the fold at the bottom at the right of the 
paper, one oblong. Do the same on each oblong at the bot- 
tom of the paper. Find the middle of each oblong, cut at 
the edge, by placing the two corners together, and fold down 
to form a point. Fold the figure together to form the light- 
house and pin the top in place inside as it is easier than past- 
ing. Then turn out the lap and paste up the side. Place 
this lighthouse on the rock upon the foundation. The draw- 
ing work is a picture of the finished chart made with colored 
crayons. The language work for this group is the story of 
“Dora and the Light-house” or any selections teaching 
courage and bravery. 

Group C consists of hearts for the first chart. These are 
cut by folding the paper in the middle and cutting from a point 
at the bottom around in a curve at the top. The next chart 
consists of envelopes. These are oblongs and squares marked 
as envelopes. The next chagt is composed of mail boxes. 
These are oblongs of different sizes mounted on posts. The 
completed chart consists of blue sky and brown or {white 
ground, with a mail box and a little girl with a letter in her 
hand. The child may be cut by tracing around a pattern or 
it may be cut freehand from the directions given in “Cuts 
and Curves for Little Boy and Little Girls,” by Miss Mary L. 
Moran of Providence, Rhode Island. (See 3.) The construc- 
tion work consists of a mail box on brown or white foundation. 
To make the box fold an oblong the desired size into 16 small 
oblongs. Hold the paper the long way from left to right and 
cut up one oblong at the right. Dothesameattheleft. Turn 
the paper directly around and repeat the cuts. Paste and cut 
off the two edges that extend above the rest. Mark “U. S.” 
on the box, and paste on a post made like the flag-staff. Paste 
this in position on the foundation. The drawing work is a 
picture of the finished chart. The language work for this 
group of charts is the legend of St. Valentine. Choose the 
most pleasing version. 





Drawing for the Primary 


Teacher VI 


C. EpwARD NEWELL, Supervisor of Drayving, Springfield, 
Mass. 


STRONG teacher who has been following the com- 

position of the large illustrations thus far, has sug- 

gested that this month’s illustrations show ways of 

using some of the figures from previous illustrations 
in composing pictures. (See pages go and gr.) 

The background or setting for the figures, whether they are 
traced, pasted or drawn independently into the picture is 
first to be considered. In an out-of-door scene the ground 
and sky are the first elements which appeal tous. By placing 
the sky line or horizon high up on the paper, we have deep 
distance, more ground and less sky in the picture (a). By 
placing the horizon line low on the paper we have a greater 
expanse of sky and very little ground, the effect of a hill- 
top (6). Try creating these two effects, using a 9” x 12” 
sheet of paper, the side of a short piece of blue crayon for the 
sky, and green for the ground. This gives the effect of a 
fair day in summer. A blue sky and brown ground will 
answer or autumn. Ablueor gray blue sky and white ground 
answers for winter. A gray sky and gray green ground sug- 
gests a rainy day. 

The next element needed in the picture may be a tree. A 
tree to be near as in the picture should start to grow from the 
ground near the lower edge of the paper and be drawn to the 
upper edge of the paper. A tree that is far away from us 
would be drawn more like (¢). This is enough perspective 
with which to worry little children. Give the children paper 
and have them draw as the teacher works at the board. First 
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draw (A) and ‘have the children copy your way of working, 
then add (B), then (C). Have the children practice this tree 
as occupation work. Try A’, B’, C’, and A”, B”, C’, in the 
same way. The children are now prepared to draw one or 
more trees to make their pictures more interesting. Be sure 
they draw the trees step by step. 

A distant wood is suggested in (d) and a simple house over 
the hill at (e). 

A road and fence may be wanted next (f),(/). If so, draw 
the road with the side of a piece of brown or orange crayon, 
rubbing it over the green. Practice the fence before trying 
to draw it in the picture. Draw posts first, then rails. 

A stone wall running off over the hill may be needed next. 
Draw a line to show the direction of the wall first — then 
draw the wall, making it lower and lower as it goes farther 
and farther away, over the hill (g). A simple arrangement 
of sky, field, wall, and road is given at (#). This wall is the 
same height all the way across the paper. 

The first step in making an illustration for the birthplace 
of Lincoln is given at (j). Practice drawing the rail fence 
(m) and the log cabin (/). In drawing the log cabin use a 
brown crayon and draw with long, horizontal strokes. Finish 
the illustration as at (). 

Now for some interior views where we have floor, wall, 
door, windows, and furniture as elements to be considered. 
A floor line dividing the floor from the wall, if placed low on 
the paper, gives a shallow room. If placed higher on the 
paper it gives the effect of a deeper room. 

In illustration I the floor line is to be drawn first, then the 
frame of the doorway, then tint the wall space lightly with 
the side of a short piece of green crayon and the floor with 
brown in the same way. Draw the table and the three bowls 
upon it with brown crayon. Now trace, color black, and 
cut the three bears and paste them in position to illustrate 
the incident of the return of the three bears to their home. 

Illustration II is drawn in a very similar way, using a win- 
dow and bed respectively in place of a door and table. This 
time the three bears may be traced into the picture, the little 
one crying by his bed, the medium sized bear in the centre of the 
room and the big bear looking out of the window from whence 
“Golden Hair” has made her escape. 

Compare the setting of illustration III as already described. 
Draw the stile, trace, paste on or draw the old woman and 
the pig independently. 

Compose the background for illustration IV, draw the 
house and steps with brown crayon, trace, paste on, or draw 
the figures. 

As a problem in construction we have this month a merry- 
go-round. This requires 12” x 12” or 12” x 24” paper. 
Sheets of ordinary 9” x 12” paper pasted together will do. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Valentines Made with Scissors 
Marte S. STILLMAN 


Paper Cutte ng 
for valentines 
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(Continued from page 87) 

Illustration V shows half of the merry-go-round plan. Draw 
lines, except the dotted ones, as indicated in the illustration. 
Have six strips of paper preapred 2” x 6”. These are to be 
folded, creased and pasted where the dotted lines are drawn, 
to strengthen the corners. Leave one of these laps (x) un- 
pasted for the present. Cut on the heavy lines; fold on the 
lighter lines except (xxx). Paste lap (x) to the opposite, 
loose 6” edge and fold the 1” lap (x) inside at the top. Now 
fold two opposite (xxx) pieces and paste them, letting them 
slip past each other as far as lines (xxx). Now two more of 
these opposite 4” x 5” pieces, and last the two remaining op- 
posite ones. Let one set dry before pasting the next set. 
Prepare three pieces of paper 12” x 3” and have 12” parallel 
lines 1” apart drawn on them. Fold on these lines and paste 
to make three stiff thicknesses of paper. Paste these as in- 
dicated at illustration VII. These are spurs by which to 
whirl the hexagonal box. 
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The base for the merry-go-round requires paper 12” x 12” 
or 12” x 24”. Half is shown at illustration VI. Draw the 
lines as indicated. Cut on the heavy lines. Fold on the 
lighter lines. Paste on a 2” x 4” lap (x) and paste the loose 
end of this lap to the only free 4” edge. Fold the 3” lap (a) 
up inside the 4” body (a’). Paste the 5” lapsin pairs. When 
all is dry, punch a hole at the centre (c), illustration VII, and 
in the centre of the base. Through these holes place a Mc- 
Gill’s or Dennison’s brass fastener. Three or four paper 
circles of about 4” diameter placed between the merry-go- 
round and its base before the fastener is attached will act as 
washers on which the body may be more easily revolved. 

On each face of the hexagonal merry-go-round a cHarac- 
ter from the story of “‘Chicken Little” may be pasted. :' (See 
illus., p. 87.) By hitting the spurs the hexagonal body of the 
merry-go-round will whirl about, making it appear as if 
the fowl were all running after “‘Chicken Little.” Stand 
at a distance when watching the merry-go-round in operation, 


The Sand Table in a First Grade Room on Lincoln Day 


ae 








His Message 


What shall I send for a valentine ? 
I want a rose or a blossoming vine. 
I haven’t even a little gold heart, 
Stuck through and through with a shining dart, 
Or a silver Cupid with gauzy wings, 

Or any of those most beautiful things. 

O dear! O dear! what luck is mine! 

I’ve nothing to send for a valentine! 

I might write a verse, but I don’t know how! 

And all I can draw are a pig and a cow! 

A candy heart would be very nice, 

Or a lovely cake all sugar and spice; 

But then, I haven’t a single cent, 

And you can’t buy things with money you’ve spent! 
I’ve got some paper, all pinky-white, 
And this is what I’ve decided to write! 





“Love — Love — Love — Love” all over the sheet. 
Then mother will think her valentine’s sweet! 
— Emma C. Dowd in “The Youth’s Companion” 





February 


I am a little fellow, 
Though I’m always up-to-date. 
The days I hold within my hand are only twenty-eight ; 
But I just save my moments up, 
And count them o’er and o’er, 
Till in four years I’ve saved enough to make up one day more, 
But little folks that kindly are, and pleasant in their play, 
May save enough in far less time to make a happy day. 
— Pauline Frances Camp in St. Nicholas 
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See directions on page 87 
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BEST ENTERTAINMENT 


These books of entertainments and exhibitions contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, tableaux, 
pantomimes, monologues, etc. Many of the books are made up of original material written expressly for them, 
and all are prepared by persons of experience and established reputation in this line of work. 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper binding, 15 
cents. 


9 LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “speaks his piece.’”’ Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. ; 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs 
adapted to the age when the aspiring speaker first 
selects his own piece. For children of seven yea 3. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 


maker. A superior collection of recitations for little 
people, mostiy in verse and ranging in length from 
four to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 
Paper binding, 15 cents. . 


PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This 
volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces for just 
that age when the child’s natural diffidence makes 
the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 





A veritable 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By F.C. & L. J. 
Rook. This book is composed of bright, cheery, and 
wholesome recitations by the most popular authors. 
For children of twelve years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
Contains recitations of exceptional merit, for 
grammar grades and ungraded schools. Longfellow, 
Lewis, Carroll, Bryant, Farrar, Saxe are among the 
contributors. For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 


a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested and 
proven to be meritorious. All are short and easily understood. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues and Entertainments 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Everything specially written. One of the best books in print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A_ well- 
balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. 
all easily learned. 
25 cents. 


The dialogues are 
For children of twelve years. Paper binding, 








LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara 
J. Denton. All new and original. Every- 
thing bright and fresh and arranged for 
special days and seasons as well as for gen- 
eral occasions. ‘ Every dialogue is simple 9 
appropriate, and is accompanied by ample Bi 
directions. For children of ten years. Paper fe 
binding, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By & 
Willis N. Bugbee. This book is brimful 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pan- 
tomimes, parades, medleys, etc. There is 
not a dull or uninteresting piece in the whole 
collection. For children of five to fifteen years. 


25 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple, everything taking. For children of five to fifteen years. 
Paper binding, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Composed of a number of original and simple plays, 
short comedies, and other entertainments, all easily 
produced, and sure of success. For children of five 
to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 





Paper binding, 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con- 
tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, and March, Mother 
Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam- 
bourine Drill, ete. Fullest directions and success 
assured. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By 
Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces make their 
first appearance in this voume, while a number of 
others are original creations of the compiler. No 
reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 

to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. One of the best and most popular humorous recita- 
tion books ever published. Contains many of the best humorous 
selections in print. Not a coarse one among them. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., represent- 
ing all phases of sentiment, the humorous, 
pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of 
their kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This 
is the “‘somethirig real funny” that young people 
like; but there is nothing coarse init. The dia- 
logues are suitable for school and church use by 
two to a dozen children. Some of them are: 
Innocents Abroad, Artist’s Dream, Aunt Dinah 
and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 





ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a generation. 
Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. 
unsurpassed for variety and freshness of material. 
and prepared by experts. These books will provide a complete program for any 
entertainment in the school, home, church, lodge or club. 
binding, 30 cents. Full set, $7.80. 


Thirty-nine numbers — 3900 selections: 
The selections are 
Every piece selected, tested 


Each number, paper 
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BOOKS FOR JUST NOW 


Provision has been made for every age and occasion where an entertainment is to be given, and some- 
thing will be found to meet every conceivable requirement. A number of the books are graded according to 
the ages of the children, and others are composed entirely of material for a special kind of entertainment. 
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CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. This is doubtless the best 
all-round dialogue book in print, being 
adapted as it is to the Sunday-school or 
day-school, to public and private enter- 
tainments, and to young people or adults. 
Each dialogue specially written for this 
book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
All the dialogues are clean, bright, and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful 
in their presentation. They can be given 
on any ordinary stage or platform, and 
require nothing difficult in the way of 
costume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 








EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary 


searcher after new and unique material for =r 


entertainments will, upon seeing this book, 
exclaim, “I have found it” — found just 
what is wanted for Day-school, Sunday- 
school, at Church Socials, or for Parlor or 
Fireside Amusement. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. 


Kellogg. Almost every week in the school 
year has its birthday of a national hero or 
a great writer. Washington, Michael An- 
gelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Browning, and Emerson are among those 





a. 








whom children learn to know from this 


book, and the great holidays are not forgotten. Paper binding 


30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one 
volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 


By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 

yrograms provide exactly the right kind of material. 


‘aper binding, 30 cents. 





The dialogues in this book were chosen from a large 
store of material, the contributions having been re- 
ceived from the best qualified writers in this field 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John 
H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared for college 
use and containing a superior collection of short 


of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. prose extracts from the leading orators and writers 


of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This collection 
comprises speeches from the most eminent clergy- 
men, lecturers, and writers of the century, and con- 
tains good, stirring recitations, adapted to all temper- 
ance occasions. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An excellent 
collection of 150 pieces of unusual merit, suited to 
Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anni- 
versary Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed 


of originally prepared responsive exercises, drama- 
tized Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted 
to all kinds of anniversary celebrations or other pub- 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Pro- A ae oe ee 
vision is made for young and old, grave and gay. The subjects MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and Good- 
are well chosen, and the dialogues are full of lifeand sparkle. Paper fellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
binding, 30 cents. school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
\ ; , : ; This volume contains abundance of new and original material 
EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Contains a wide especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper binding, 
variety of new and original dialogues expressly prepared for this ’ 


30 cents. 
work by a corps of qualified writers. Paper binding, 30 cents. TABLEAUX, CHARADES, AND PANTOMIMES. The 


MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every 

dialogue is full of life and action. It is composed 

| of the best contributions of more than thirty of the 
leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all grades 


of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A.M. In variety of subject and adaptation to oc- 
casion this book has special points of merit, and 
the dialogues will be found both interesting and 
instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rey. Alexander 
Clark, A.M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks as well as for the older people, and 
furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 





features 
FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. Kellogg. More contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
than fifty new ideas —drills, marches, motion songs, and action tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
pieces. ‘Among them are a Sifter Drill; Ribbon March with Group- teur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 

ing and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Zouave Drill, eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
Wreath Drilland March, Glove Drill, Tam- SKETCHES, SKITS, AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
bourine Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
; ‘ book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
wT ciiuaiun of satay tt cok neheak de to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
into which many unique features beng srs er mmonolagues, —— Stories, songs, parodies, and short farces. 

' S are | = indi nts. 
There are nearly one hundred diagrams il- Paper binding, Ks 

lustrating the movements. Among the more SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. L. C. Griffith. The 
popular and pleasing drills are the Brownie plays differ widely in character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow The scenery required is in no instayce difficilt, the situations are 
Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, alwavs ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention of 





and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. an audience. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for public speaking. 
The great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate are 
represented by their best examples. About eighteen hundred pieces and every 
selection a gem. No other books are so well adapted to the use of the elocu- 
tionist, professional or amateur. Twenty-seven numbers. Each, paper binding, 
30 cents. Full set, $5.40. 
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Possibilities of the Sand Pan 


GRACE M. PoorBAUGH 

During February the children were to leave the “‘ North- 
land” and journey to the home of the brown baby. What 
happy days they spent in that country across the sea! 

They played that they were 
real Africans as they built the 
grass covered houses and better 
African huts you never saw than 
those they made. Each hut re- 
quired a strip of strawboard 23 
x 134” allowing 4” for a lap. 

A circle 7” in diameter was 
used for the roof. This was cut 

_ as shown in the diagram, then 
lapped and sewed so as to make 

a pointed roof. A small door 
was cut in the house and it was then ready to be covered with 
grass. 

Tilo strands proved to be just the material to use. Pieces 
1” long were cut for the roof. First a row of these strips was 
sewed around the edge of the roof, then another row over- 
lapping the first, and so-on until the roof 


February 1910 


for palm trees and nothing could have 
produced a better effect. 

Who can deny that these children 
gained a splendid idea as to how the 
Africans live in that far away country? 
How they listened to the story of that 
ship as it crossed the sea and came back 
loaded with these black people. How 
interested they were, too, in these people 
as they lived in the South and they were 
even able to understand what the Civil 
War meant. 


For the Doll’s House 


GRACE M. PooRBAUGH 


Kitchen Furniture 
The kitchen furniture consisted of a 
range, kitchen cabinet, table, chair, and sink. With the ex- 
ception of the range, the material used was manila cover 
paper. The chair was made in the same way as the bed- 
room chair with the exception of the back which was shaped 
differently. 
The table was made the same as the library table. 


RANGE 


Material — black, glossy construction paper. Take an 
oblong 9” x 12”. Fold this into 16 oblongs. Cut as indi- 
cated in Fig. I, and fold. Fig. Il shows how two sides are 
higher than the other two. 

To make them all even in height, cut two oblongs 3 x 6” 
allowing 4” on each end for a lap. 

Before pasting the box, place one oblong across the back 
and one across the front as shown in Fig. III. 

Slip laps under the end piece and paste the box. 

Use the bottom of the box for the top of the range. 

For the hood of the range, take an oblong 9” x 12”. 

Fold this into 16 oblongs. 

From the top row of oblongs measure off a strip 4” in width. 

From the ends, measure off a strip 14” in width. 

Cut, fold, and paste as indicated in Fig. IV. 





was covered. | 
The other part of the house was wound 











with tilo strands just as picture frames 
or napkin rings are wound which first 
grade children often make. 











The Africans themselves were the 
cutest of all. 
These the children modeled out of clay 














and painted black. 
Pieces of chalk were sharpened and 









































these they used in making eyes, nose, 
and mouth. 

At first, they were puzzled as to what 
they should use for hair, but at last this 
difficulty was solved. 

Mary came one morning bringing a 


(CD 








piece of a stocking leg. 








“What are you going to do with that ?”’ 
asked Miss Barnes. 
“Oh, mamma says we can ravel this 





out and it will be just right for hair,” 
and sure enough it was, for you never saw 
better wool than this made. 

The children finally agreed that pieces 
of tilo strands would be the thing to use 
for dresses for these people. 

Strips 1” long were cut and these they 
































pasted around the waist of the African. 








A clay standard was made for each one 
so that they would stand well in the 
sand. Of course, the standard could be 
buried in the sand and would not show 




















at_all. Umbrella plants were again used 
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Morning Talk Pro- 
gram 
February 


HARMONIA TATE 






































Mondays 
t Longfellow, “Hiawatha.” 
2 Our Flag. 
Betsy Ross. 
4 Philadelphia. 
Tuesdays 




















1 Saint Valentine’s Home. 
2 Biography. 

3 Messages of Love. 

4 Post-office the Fourteenth. 









































Wednesdays 
ides winsap tik Ger Siinai-ah ie ang iene de aati 1 Washington. 
2 Boyhood. 
3 Manhood. 
 Balietabatesbenth ssh allt caltatin tes 4 First President’s Home at White 
House. 
Thursdays 
rt Lincoln. 
2 Home Life. 
3. Anecdotes of Lincoln. 











4 President. 
Fridays 

1 Other Brave Men— Firemen — Po- 
licemen. Brave Children. 



























































For the pipe, take a 2 National Songs and Our Peace Song —‘‘Home, Sweet 
strip 3” x 9”. Lap 4” Home.” , 
and paste. 3 Picture Study — Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
Place the end of the 4 Flag of Paper Foldings. See Primary Epucation. 
pipe on the center of February, ‘1902. sage 
the top of the hood of Motto 
the range. Draw “T would rather be right than be President.” 
around it, then cut out Emblem 
the circle. Our Flag. 


Push the pipe through this until it touches the top of the 
range. Then draw a circle. 

Cut out circle and push the pipe through the hole. 

This holds the pipe firm. 

Tin-foil or silver paper may be used in ornamenting the 
range if desired. 

Cut four circles each having a diameter of 1”. 

Paste these on for stove-lids. 








SINK 
Take a g” square. Fold this into 16 squares. Cut as 
shown in diagram. Fold and paste. Faucets may be 


made of tin-foil. 
KITCHEN CABINET 








Material — manila cover paper. Take an 8” square. 

Fold this into 16 squares. Cut off one row of squares 
as indicated in Fig. I. Fold and paste into an oblong box. 

Cut two strips 2 x 2}”. Paste these on square sides of 
box. These form the feet. Cut an oblong 24 x 44”. Paste 
this on the top of the box, leaving }” margin on sides and 
front. 

Cut an oblong 4 x 54”. Paste this on the back of the 
cabinet. For shelf, cut an oblong 14 x 4”. Fold as indicated 
in Fig. II. Paste 1” from the top of the cabinet, using one 
of the }” strips as paster. 

Cut two oblongs 14. x 5”. Fold each as indicated in Fig. III. 

Paste oblong 1 over oblong II. This forms two oblong 
boxes, open at top and bottom. 

Paste one on the right and the other on the left side of the 
cabinet under the shelf. Paste down the overlapping }” 
strip. 








A Riddle 


Something that stands for the pure and true, 
It can wave, and shows colors of red, white, and blue. 
(A Flag.) © 
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Runaway Fritz 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


A February Friday 
SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS Joe runs away from a circus, 
finds a good home with Mr. and Mrs. Davis, and meets Betty. Betty’s 
father sends her a dog. He turns out to be Fritz, the trick-dog whom 
Joe left behind in the circus. Betty gives Fritz to ie Joe gives 
Betty a locket, which has always been his, marked M. E. B. — Betty’s 
own initials. Joe’s teacher loses her purse. Many think Joe has 


taken it. Joe runs away, meets Jane Wren and comes back to face 
things out. 


February came at last. Two tiny crossed flags over the 
big calendar told that the great birthdays were close at hand. 

“Next Friday afternoon,” said Miss Raye, “we'll give 
some little plays just among ourselves. Some time to-day, 
you must choose whom you think will make the best Lincoln 
and Washington.” 

That same noon, before Miss Raye came back from her 
lunch, the little Locusts talked the matter over. 

“Lucy will make a splendid Mrs. Lingoln, “said Mabel 
Brown. “And, of course, Betty must be Sarah. You'll 
have to braid your curls, Betty, Sarah Lincoln didn’t have 
time to curl her hair.” 

“Joe must be Abraham Lincoln,” said Betty. ‘He knows 
the most of any of us about him. And he talks just like him 
—you just ought to hear him give the Gettysburg speech.”’ 

Joe’s face was red with pleasure. Then he noticed how 
still the room had grown. Even little Molly Martin was 
staring at him with big, round eyes. At last Lucy spoke. 

“T don’t. quite see,” she said, “how Joe could be Honest 
Abe.” “‘We’d every single one keep thinking - about — 
even Lucy dared go no further. 

“About what?” cried Betty. 

Everyone was still. Joe looked straight at Betty. 

“They all think I took Miss Raye’s purse, Betty,” he said. 
““And anyone who could steal, couldn’t be Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 

Betty’s eyes flashed. 

“T didn’t suppose anyone could be foolish enough to really 
and truly believe that,” she cried. 

“Who did take it?” said Lucy. 

“ Yes, who did?” said Esther Miller. 

“T don’t know who did,” said Betty, stamping her foot, 
“but I do know who didn’t — so there!” 

“Where'd your locket come from?’ asked Bob. 

“My locket?” 

“Yes — the one Joe gave you.” 

“The locket was Joe’s own,” said Miss Raye from the 
door. 

“Oh Miss Raye,” cried Betty, “you don’t think Joe took 
your purse, do you?”’ 

“No, Betty,” said Miss Raye gently, “‘and I’d rather 
lose a dozen purses than have anyone think so.” 

But the next day when everyone was asked to vote for a 
boy to play Abraham Lincoln’s part, Bob Martin was chosen. 
There were only two votes for Joe — Richard’s and Betty’s. 

That very night, Betty wrote to her father: 


“Maybe you're not as big a lawyer as Abraham Lincoln was, but 
1 ee And you'd better come straight here as quick 
out about that old purse. 


Joe didn’t take it. Of course, he didn’t, Wasn’t he too honest 


even to bring Fritz away with him when he left the circus? But the 


Martins think he did. And they’ve made everyone else think he did. 
Miss Raye and the Davises and Fritz and I and Auntie Prudence are 
just about all the friends Joe has left. Even Aunt Priscilla isn’t quite 
sure. Joe can’t get any work anywhere. And he wants to earn a 
quarter of a dollar for something very special. And they won’t even 
let him be Abraham Lincoln in the play next Friday.” 

It wasn’t easy, but the little plays had to be played, Joe 
had no parts. Betty wouldn’t take any. Miss Raye went 
about with a deep pucker in her pretty forehead. Even flags 
and festoons of red, white, and blue bunting couldn’t drive 
away the shadow of that lost purse. If it hadn’t been for 
Fritz, the day would have been gloomy enough. 

He came in joyously, just in time to form one of the solemn 
Lincoln group before the fire. The stove-door was wide open 
to make it seem more like a fireplace. He sat down on Mrs. 
Lincoln’s feet. No one spoke to him, so he poked Abraham 
gently with his paw. Abraham was doing sums on the fire- 
shovel. He frowned at Fritz. Fritz didn’t mind. He 
licked Sarah Lincoln’s ear. Sarah giggled. Joe called and 
coaxed. But Fritz kept his place in the historic group until 
the last words of ‘Home, Sweet Home,” had been sung. 
Then wagging his tail, he walked down the aisle and took a 
seat beside Betty. 

Everybody laughed. The applause went to Fritz’s head. 
He decided to take part in all the exercises that followed. 

He helped Abraham make his first speech. He walked 
about with him when he carried the United States Mail in his 
hat. When a letter was handed to Tom Lenox, Fritz seized 
it and dropped it into the waste-basket. He helped George 
Washington steer his boat among the floating ice-cakes of the 
Delaware. He was the first to leap ashore, nearly upsetting 
the boat in so doing. 


The last play was the cutting down of the cherry tree. The 


_ tree, loaded with ripe cherries, was beautifully sketched on 


the blackboard. Philip Miller, a small, fat, slow, seven- 
year-old Locust, with deep dimples and long, yellow curls, 
was to erase it. 

Before the young George was anywhere near the cherry- 
tree, Fritz had reached it. Slowly, George lifted the eraser 
to “‘cut down” the tree. Quicker than a flash up went an 
eager paw. Before anyone saw what was going to happen, 
the cherry-tree — branches, fruit and all— was a pink and 
green daub of crayon. Just then, Roy Miller, the older 
George, came upon the scene. ‘!Who cut down my cherry- 
tree?” he asked sternly, The younger George was all 
dimples and gurgles of delight. He pointed to Fritz. Fritz 
sat up as stiff and straight as only Fritz could. His head 
and ears drooped in the sorriest way. He seemed to say 
quite plainly, “I cannot tell a lie JZ cut down your cherry 
tree.” 

So the afternoon, which had begun so dismally, closed 
with shouts of laughter. And Fritz was petted until he was 
quite wild with pride and joy. 

After school, while she waited for the Blake sleigh and Joe 
waited to lock up, Betty said: 

‘Don’t you worry, Joey. I’ve written Father all about 
ever thing. And he’ll do something — you'll see!” 

don’t see what he can do,” said Joe gloomily, ‘ 
he can find that purse.” 

“Miss Raye says,” went on Betty eagerly, “that if you 
hadn’t happened to give me that lovely locket, marked 
M. E. B., just after the purse was lost, people wouldn’t be 
so ready to think you took the purse.” 

“The locket ‘was mine,” cried Joe. 


‘unless 














“But they don’t know that, you see,” said Betty. 
“I could prove that — if that’s all,” said Joe. ‘“’Cause 
,ou see, Betty, I kept the Locket Lady.” 
(To be continued) 





The Valentine Roosters 


MINNIE ROSILLA STEVENS 
(A story for Valentine’s Day, to be illustrated with children’s 
drawing.) 
O, jolly roosters, plump and fat, 
With feathers sleek and fine, 
Now shall I tell how each of you 
Became a valentine ? 


Yes, I will! You see there were three of them who lived 
together in a country barnyard. If it had not been for the 
way they behaved, they could scarcely have been told apart, 
with their yellow legs, red combs, black tails, and brown 
feathers. They all even crowed alike, except that one had a 
bass voice, one a tenor, and one quite a fine high soprano. 
But voices in roosters don’t count for much, you know, so they 
all crowed together, the first thing in the morning, without 
knowing the difference in their voices. 

But, in other ways, these three roosters were not at all 
alike. To begin with, one was very cross and quarrelsore. 
He pecked the little chicks till their heads ached; chased the 
ducks till they quacked because they were so frightened; 
and drove the hens from their feed till he had filled his own 
greedy crop. He also was forever trying to pick a quarrel, 
and the only thing that saved the barnyard from becoming 
a bloody battle-ground was the dispositions of the other two 
roosters who loved peace better than war and refused to 
fight. 

The second rooster was a funny fellow. He was always 
jolly — sometimes entirely too jolly for the comfort of his 
neighbors. He pulled the buds off Tommy’s rose bushes 
and cackled with delight when Tommy cried and drove him 
out of the yard; he put down his wings and fluttered about in 
a frisky fashion, raising a cloud of dust that choked the big 
black turkey till he scolded and gobbled at a great rate; he 
sang at the top of his voice —his was the soprano —‘‘ Rak, 
ak, ak, ak!’ till Mary, the cook, switched him with her 
apron to make him stop; then he trotted away to pull beans 
in the garden, or scratch up the cabbage seed, or get into any 
other mischief that came in his way. 

The third rooster was as good as gold. He never chased 
the poor ducks nor teased the turkey gobbler. He talked 
kindly to the baby chicks, was a friend to the ducks, and al- 
ways waited for his share of the feed till the hens had had 
their suppers. When Tommy did not want him in the rose 
bushes, he stayed away from them, and when Mary did not 
like his singing, he kept quiet or sang so softly that it would 
not have disturbed a mouse. 

When Tommy came out to feed the chickens, he liked to 
climb up on the barrel where the feed was kept, and watch 
the three roosters. He named the cross one Pickle, because 
he was so sour; the funny one he called Tickle, because he 
always made Tommy laugh; but the one that was as good 
as gold he called Sugar-candy, ‘because,’ said Tommy, 
“he’s ’most too good to be true.” 

By the time Valentine’s Day came round, Tommy had 
quite formed his opinion of the three roosters. ‘Tommy and 
all the other fellows in his crowd were very much interested 
in Valentine’s Day, and, for the time being, could talk of little 
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else; so it is not strange that one evening, as Tickle flapped 
his wings and gave a jolly double crow, he seemed to be say- 
ing to Tommy: 

Now we're going to dine! 

I’m a valenti-i-i-ne! 


Tommy laughed as he scrambled up on the feed barrel 
and began throwing out the feed. Just then Pickle pecked 
a trembling duck in the eye, when Tommy stopped laughing 
and said sternly, ‘‘ Pickle, you’re a valentine, too, but you're 
an ugly one! Yow’re just fit to go to that bad Johnny Jones 
who steals apples from the grocery, sticks pins in the cat’s ears, 
and slaps his sister.” 

Then, as Tickle raised a tremendous cloud of dust and 
cackled gleefully at the turkey’s choking, Tommy went on: 
“Tickle, you're bad, but not so bad as Pickle, and you're so 
junny I’m’ bliged to laugh at you. Yowre a FUNNY valen- 
tine and would suit Jimmie Smith who is always getting into 
some mischie}, and who laughs so much he can’t make his 
mouth little when he tries.” 

But to Sugar-candy, who was offering a peeping chick a 
nice fat bug, Tommy said: ‘‘Sugar-candy, YOU’RE as good 
as gold! You deserve to be a pretty valentine, and you SHALL; 
then I shall send you to that dear Mollie Miller who is so kind 
and sweet. She isn’t a bit pretty and is as freckled as can be, 
but she’s like you, Sugar-candy, ’most too good to be true, 
and everybody loves her.” 

Now, strange to say, Tommy’s class at school really liked 
their lessons in drawing, and none among them was prouder 
of his grades and neat drawing-books than Tommy. So, 
when he got down from the feed barrel and went into the house, 
it was not long before he had good Sugar-candy, feeding a 
chick, nicely drawn on a clean white card, which also bore 
these lines: 

Old Sugar-candy always is 
So kind and good and true, 


He’s almost sweet enough to be 
A valentine for you. 


And little Mollie Miller danced up and down with delight 
and blushed as red as Sugar-candy’s comb when, on Valentine’s 
Day morning, she discovered that same nice card in the mail 
box. 

Tommy also surprised Johnny Jones and Jimmie Smith 
by a valentine apiece. Johnny’s showed old Pickle, chasing 
a poor little chick from its feed, while Jimmie’s bore a likeness 
of old Tickle pulling rosebuds from a bush and scattering 
them about. Beside the picture of Pickle were these words: 


Just anything that’s cross and mean 
And cruel all the time, 

Like Pickle, here, is nothing but 
An ugly valentine. 


while Jimmie’s card had for a message: 
In trying to be funny, 
Old Tickle is no joy; 
He’s just a silly valentine, 
To suit a silly boy. 

And now comes the wonderful, wonderful part of the story. 
From that Valentine’s Day, Johnny Jones stopped stealing 
apples and hurting poor puss and slapping his sister; Jimmie 
Smith stopped being ¢oo funny, and kept trying to draw in his 
mouth till, at last, it became the proper size once more; but 
Mollie Miller had nothing bad to stop and was so pleased and 
happy over her valentine that she kept right on being sweet 
and kind and lovely, till everybody loved her more than ever. 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Four February Booklets 





5 PELL se FIGURE | WASHINGTON’s SworD 
Cut from silver paper, freehand or 
from a _hektographed pattern, and 
mount on an oblong of drawing paper 
for a cover to the February spelling book. 


FicurE II LrtNcoin’s Hicu Hat 


Cut from black or gray paper or thin 
cardboard. The child can make his own 
pattern of this as well as the shield (Fig. 
IIT) as follows: 

Draw the hat freehand, either from a 
drawing on the blackboard, or from 
an original, if the teacher is fortunate 
enough to find one of the old “stove- 
pipes.” With a ruler draw a vertical 
line through the center of the drawing 
from crown to rim. Mark with a cross 
the most perfect side of the drawing, if 
any. Fold the paper on the vertical line. 
Holding the perfect side uppermost cut 
around the drawing, exactly as when 
cutting paper dolls. Unfold. This is 
the pattern. Cut the black paper with 
a folded edge at the top of the crown. 
Cut inner white leaves }” smaller than 
‘iG I cover. Fill with Lincoln Stories. 
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Ficure III SHIELD 





Cut double from draw- 
ing paper, and color with 
red and blue crayons. Or 
paste strips of red paper, 
on lower part, and a blue 
field above, from which 
thirteen stars have been 
punched. Cut blank leaves 
4” smaller. For stories of 
Washington. 





FIGURE IV VALENTINE 
To be made from red 
paper or wall paper in 
small patterns. Open an 
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envelope for a pattern. Tie in the leaves at the bottom of 
the top flap (A-A Fig. IV.) Write quotations or valen- 
tine greetings, fold, and seal with a gilt heart. 


LuLu G. PARKER 
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The Alphabet 


The written alphabet must always hold prominent place 
in primary school-rooms. Progression has assuredly been 
shown in the way it has been displayed by one teacher. When 
she first began to teach she wrote her alphabet on the black- 
board. Later the blackboard letters gave way to manila 
charts on which the letters were written with a rubber pen. 
The charts disappeared when twenty-six gray cardboard 
oblongs, each with a capital letter and its small companion 
written on it in white ink with a rubber pen, appeared. 

But the “best ever’ is being used now with success. It 
is a long strip of green felt wall paper on which the letters 
are written with crayon which has been wet in water. It 
takes little time to prepare, looks beautiful above the black- 
board, and the letters stand out in clear relief. Do you not 
think that the idea carried out for mottoes and sketches would 
make a beautiful room ? 

PROGRESSIVE 





February Number Work 


If Minnie buys three flags for nine cents, how much does 
she pay for one flag? 
(Draw and color a flag.) 


How many letters are there in George Washington’s full 
name? Now many in his first name? In his last name? 
(Print the name “George Washington.’’) 


If Grace sends four valentines and puts a two-cent stamp on 
each one, how much does she spend for stamps ? 
(Draw an envelope with a stamp in the corner.) 


How many two-cent stamps can Harry buy for ten cents? 
(Make a row of oblongs representing the number of stamps.) 


Jamie has four yellow hearts, two red hearts, three green 
hearts, and three blue hearts. How many hearts has he in 
all? 

(Draw and color the number of hearts.) 
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Mary has six valentines. 
:ow many has she left ? 
(Color and cut out a valentine.) 


If she gives away four of them 


Andrew has a book containing ten pages. If he reads four 
vagés, how many are there left for him to read? 
(Make a picture of a book.) 


Monroe, Mich. MavupDeE M. GRANT 





A Way to Use the Small Pictures 














A Word Drill Device 





Draw before the class a simple sketch of a trolley car like 
the above and tell the pupils the car is filled with people going 
to Lakeside Park. On the front seat are a “boy” and a 
“cat,” on the next “mother” and “baby,” and on the next 
two queer people named “have” and “see” and so on. 
When anyone gets on the car he will speak to all the people 
he knows and call each by name. This idea may be carried 
out still further if the teacher desires it and the pupils will 
always be interested. 


A. M. M. 





Circular Letters 


In the small town of R —— there were six teachers in as 
many district schools. To one teacher came this bright idea. 
To each of the other five she mailed a card on which was 
written, ‘How do you teach arithmetic? Will you please 
write a full account of your method?” This was followed by 
an explanation of her plan, method of sending, etc. She 
wrote an article on the subject and mailed it to the teacher 
who lived nearest her. Below her article she wrote these 
directions: ‘‘Please correct all mistakes in the articles; do 
not keep over two days; write on one side of the paper; on 
the blank side criticisms are to be made and questions asked. 
When the letter reaches you the second time, take out your 
first letter and put in a paper on spelling. Answer any ques- 
tions in regard to your first article, 
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“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.’ 


“ Yours for improvement, sociability, and pleasure, 
“CAD 


The letters proved to be a source of pleasure and profit. 
The teachers became friends before they were even formally 
introduced and the letters were looked forward to with much 
interest. It is a plan well worthy a trial. 

E. 





alentine Envelopes 

We devised a pleasant variation of Valentine envelope: 
last year. We took a business envelope in the front of which 
was a strip of oiled paper, which allows the address on the 
bill to show through. 

The envelope was explained to the children and they were 
then allowed to experiment for themselves during a seat work 
period. When the art period came they were ready to make 
a success of the dainty envelopes which we fashioned out of 
wall paper with a strip of oiled paper pasted over the open- 
ing. 

We thought ourselves very fine when we carried our mes- 
sages of love home in these. The names and addresses being 
plainly visible the distribution of work was made easy, a 
point not to be overlooked. 

ADAPTATION 





Blackboard Pictures 


The delightful blackboard pictures given in the PRIMARY 
EDUCATION are used in the following way: 

For calendar pictures. The children watch while the pic- 
tures is drawn. We begina couple of days before the first of 
the month. A rest period is taken. The children get a 
change of position by sitting on top of their desks. They 
watch the drawing with interest. They take more pride and 
pleasure in the picture than they do when it is drawn during 
their absence. I call attention, in my picture, to certain 
things I want to secure in their drawing. If the picture is 
not finished in one rest period, the next day another is taken, 
and so on until the picture is complete. 

E. Q. 





Another Way to Use the Small Pictures 
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ALICE E. ALLEN 
(They travel on a Tally Ho Coach) 


Oh say, can you see, at the dawn’s first approach, 

The Happy Go Luckys on Tally Ho Coach? 

Oh say, can you hear, when the sun’s sinking low, 

The Pup toot the horn, “ Tally ho! Tally ho!” 

And wherever they look against the bright skies, 

On tower and on flag-staff the Flag greets their eyes — 

E’en the moon, as it comes, shines in unwonted manner, 
And they see there reflected THE STaR SPANGLED BANNER! 





Flag Game 
L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


The children stand in a circle with one in the center. The 


one in the center sings, waving a flag 


Flag Song 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH TuHos, B, WEAVER, 1909 
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Good-morning, children, one and all, 
__ I bow to you politely, 
Round and round the ring 
I'll go skipping lightly, 
Bonnie red and white and blue, 
’Tis the flag, I’m bringing, 
I will give my flag to you, 
While we all are singing. 


(The child bows, skips around the ring, waves flag and at 
the word, ‘‘You,” he presents his flag to a child, they skip 
around inside the circle, and the rest skip around outside, while 
the music is repeated. All the children in the circle raise their 
right hand and wave it as though carrying a flag, while they 
skip. After they have skipped for several minutes a chord 
is played, the child to whom the flag was given stands inside 
the circle, all the rest are in the outside circle, and game pro- 


ceeds as before.) 
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Popping Corn 
Mauve M. GRANT 

Here is an ear of popcorn dry, 
(Hold up left hand.) 

Now all the kernels to shell I’ll try. 
(Rub right hand over the left.) 

Shell them into the big bow], so, 

Snapping and chattering, hear them go! 
(Snap fingers or tap lightly on desks.) 





Here is the popper with handle long, 
(Hold out right arm with hand outspread.) 
Just listen now to the popcorn song! 
Shake the popper and do not stop, 
(Move right hand quickly back and forth horizontally.) 
Now the corn is beginning to pop! 


Pop, pop, pop, the kernels fly, 
(Tap fingers on desks.) 

’Tis well the corn was good and dry. 

Pop, pop, pop, go the kernels all, 
(Tap fingers on desks.) 

Just wait, and I’ll make you a popcorn ball . 
(Hands curved to make ball.) 





A Valentine Game 


BERTHA E. BusH 


Once upon a time it was the custom to drop your valentine 
at the favored one’s door and then run away. This game 
is modeled on that idea. A circle is formed and the child 
with the valentine skips around outside of it. He drops 
the valentine at the feet of his choice in the time-honored 
fashion of ‘‘Drop the handerkerchief,”’ and darts away. 
The child at whose feet it falls, snatches it up and chases him 
to catch him. If she catches him before the song ceases, 
they join hands and skip together until the music stops. 
Then she drops the valentine to someone else. Let those in 
the circle clap hands in time to the music as they sing. 

(TuNE: “Dixie’’) 
A boy comes stealing up behind you, 
3 arching, searching, till he finds you; 
Look away! look away! 
For a valentine he brings. 
A valentine that will surprise you, 
Show how dearly he must prize you; 
Haste away! haste away! 
Try to catch him while he sings. 
“For you, love, oh my true love; 
For you! for you! 
I’m bringing you a valentine 
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With loving thought in every line, 
For you! for you! 
For you love, oh my true love.” 


(Change to “A girl” when a girl goes around.) 





A Valentine Game 


Mauve M. GRANT 


Miss Russell had been collecting all the pretty colored 
papers she could find, and after school on a keen February 
day she brought out her collection. There were pieces of 
light and dark blue, silver and gold, purple, red, yellow, 
orange, white, brown and black, green in many shades, pink 
and gray. 
mThese papers she folded, and from them she cut hearts, 
“big, little, and middle-sized,” until she had a big box full 
of hearts, and only scraps of the bright colored paper left. 

On Valentine’s Day, the children marched to the back 
of the room, eager for the “surprise,” for they did not know 
what was in the big box Miss Russell carried. 

“Robbie, please bring me the chair,” said she, and Robbie 
eagerly ran for the chair and placed it in the centre of the 
floor space. 

““Now,” and Miss Russell mounted the chair, “‘we are 
going to have.a “Rain of Hearts,” and every boy and girl 
may keep all the hearts he can catch or pick up, and the one 
who gets the most wins the game. All ready. Now” —and 
off came the cover of the box and the daintily colored hearts 
fluttered in every direction amid the delighted squeals of the 
eager children. 

Just as a bright handful fell in one direction and all the 
children scurried after the hearts, another handful as surely 
followed in quite another direction. 

It was great fun, and the boys and girls were eager and 
interested. But the hearts, as all good things will, came to 
an end, and the children went to their seats to count their 
trophies. Gertrude led the list with twenty-two, and Jamie 
was a close second with twenty. Little Tom had only four. 

For the first prize, Gertrude received a huge white heart 
with a red one pasted on it, and little Tom, for “consolation,” 
received a huge red heart with a white heart pasted upon it, 
which was every bit as pretty as the first prize, in fact Tom 
thought it was prettier. 

To the other children, Miss Russell gave dabs of paste and 
strips of light blue paper. The paper strips they cut into short 
pieces (about 1” long) and with these pieces they pasted their 
hearts together, making a pretty chain, long or short, accord- 
ing to the number of hearts they had secured. 

Here are some of the sentences written next day describing 
the “‘Game of Hearts.” 

We played a new game. 

Our teacher cut hearts of colored paper. 

She threw them about. 

We all tried to catch them 
It was great fun. 
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We all caught some. 

Some caught more than others. 
We counted them. 

Gertrude caught the most. 

We pasted our hearts together. 
They made a pretty chain. 

It was a Valentine chain. 

We took them home with us. 





Flag Play 


(Designed as an exercise for an entire school or a selected group of 
children who use the small sized flags according to the directions given 
below. Each child has two flags to be used together.) 


t Little banners gay and bright, 
? Red and white and blue. 
3 Straight and still, a pretty sight! 


4See what they gin do. 
5s Now they wayg in pretty rings 
Just like birg¥with brilliant wings. 
© Now from left to right they go 
Always moving, soft and slow. 
7 See them flutter, far on high, 
Pointing upward toward the sky. 
8 Round they whirl, in steady rows, 
Like a pinwheel as it goes. 
9 Pointing downward to the floor, 
ro At the side, they rest once more, 
‘t Both at once, their bright folds toss. 
2 Now, behind my head they cross, 
'3 If L hold them up with care, 
There’s an arch high in the air, 
14 Here’s a frame, red, white and blue, 
Made to let my face peep through, 
ts Hail, oh flag of colors three, 
Bonny flag of liberty. 
t Hold flags in front (close to body) in a vertical position, onc i; 
each hand. 
2 Eyes look downward as if counting the colors. 
3 Flags, still held in vertical position, placed out in front and at 
the length of the child’s arms, keep them very still. 
4 Eyes raised from flags. Nod heads toward the audience. 
5 Flags, held in vertical position, ane in each hand, waved very 
rapidly in circles. Hold hands apart the width of the child’s shqulders. 
6 Move both flags, in same vertical position, very slowly from 
left to right. 
7 Raise both hands to full length of arm over head. Look up- 
ward and wave flags slightly. 
8 Arms held out in horizontal position at sides. 
zontal. Wave flags rapidly in circles. 
9 Point top of flags downward to the floor. 
10 Arms out atside. Flags held in vertical or “rest”’ position. 
tt Both flags held together in both hands, each hand clasping both 
sticks. Toss flags by raising hands up and down. 
12 Cross flags behind head. 
13 Hold flag upward obliquely. 
an arch. 
14 Touch tip of flags and peep through “frame”’ thus made, 
15 Wave flags vigorously as last two lines are recited. 


Flags also hori- 


Touch neighbor’s flag to form 
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A Lincoln Log Cabin for the Blackboard 


Twenty Minute Plays VI 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


A Five and Ten Cent Store 


Note TO TEACHERS The directions accompanying the Twenty 
Minute Plays, in each instance, show how the Play may be, not how 
it must be given. Get thoroughly into its spirit, use your own discretion 
and ingenuity in the arrangements, take from or add to the dialogue 
— in short, give the Plays in your own way. 


DIRECTIONS 


The characters needed are three or six clerks — one or two for 
each counter; Mrs. Perkins and three little Perkinses; Miss Perry 
(a school-teacher) and two pupils; Mr. Gray and the Gray Triplets. 
Others of the school join these “‘buyers.’”’ All join in last song, as 
directed. 

A part of the room is made as much like a five and ten cent store as 
possible. This part may be separated from the rest by an arch wound 
with red, white, and blue bunting. Over the top, below crossed Flags, 
may be a printed sign — FIVE AND TEN CENT STORE. Arrange three 
counters in any attractive positions in the store. Drape with red, 
white, and blue crinkled paper, and make as picturesque and dis- 
tinctive of the day it represents, as possible. 

The Valentine counter should show little valentines, post-cards, 
paper hearts, flowers, bow-knots, arrows, etc. Clerks at this counter 
should wear paper hearts, or any of the devices suggested above. 

The Lincoln counter shows tiny flags in profusion, pictures and busts 
of Lincoln, pennies and post-cards, paper stars, fire shovels, etc., and 
tiny log cabins made of splints. Clerks wear red, white, or blue stars. 

The Washington counter shows flags, pictures of Washington, Martha 
Washington, home of Washington, etc., paper hatchets, cherries, candle- 
shades, little lanterns, post-cards, etc. Clerks wear paper hatchets 
or cherries. 

THE PLay 


Mrs. Perkins and little Perkinses are at Valentine counter, 
Miss Perry and pupils at Lincoln counter, and Mr. Gray and 
Triplets at the Washington counter. Buying and selling 
goes on in pantomime at each counter throughout play — other 
children being chosen to be buyers. Remarks from clerks in 
regard to goods may be introduced wherever desired. Make 
all as natural as possible. 

Mrs. Perkins (to clerk —if there are two clerks, one shows 
goods to little Perkinses) I promised the children I’d come 
here to buy valentines. They want to send some to their 
little friends. 

First Little Perkins Oh, oh, I want that for Neddy 
Gray — 

Second I like this with the dear little doves. the best — 

Third Just see this blue one all over forget-me-nots — 

Fourth I want a big red bow-knot — 

Fijth I want some arrows — 

Mrs. Perkins (distractedly) Dear, dear — what a noise! 
Don’t all talk at once, please/ Each of you select a valentine— 

First I want two. 

Others So do I —and I — and I —and I. 

Mrs. Perkins Well, two apiece — that makes ten. And 
you may each have a bow-knot — 

Perkins Boys Pshaw —I want an arrow. 

Mrs. Perkins (smiling, and bowing to Miss Perry) Why 
there’s your teacher, children, at the Lincoln counter. (To 
the clerk.) Well, well, three bow-knots — a red one, a white 


one, and a blue one; and two arrows for the boys. Come, 
children. (Little Perkinses clap hands, take purchases |and 
follow Mrs. Perkins to Lincoln counter.) 

Miss Perry (as they come up, greeting them) Why how 
do you do? I’m so glad you’ve come. You can help me 
choose what to buy. 

Mrs. Perkins (looking over goods) What for? 

Miss Perry Why, for Lincoln’s Birthday at school. We’re 
going to have a simple little celebration. wy 

Mrs. Perkins Oh, how lovely! 

Children (as naturally as may be) Oh, see this dear little 
log-cabin — these pretty postcards —the funny fire-shovel 
— the new pennies, etc. 

Miss Perry What would you buy to make the room look 
pretty ? 

Mrs Perkins This fine picture of Lincoln, first of all. 

First Little Pupil And this little log-cabin, please! ’Cause 
Lincoln lived in one, once. 

Second Oh, Miss Perry — and one of these fire-shovels, 
‘cause Abraham Lincoln used to do sums on one — you said 
he did. 

Children (excitedly) And flags — and stars — and flags — 
flags — Oh, lots of flags! 

Miss Perry (laughing) Well, well—flags, of course 
(To clerk) And postcards enough to go ’round, please. 
Now, let’s all go over to the Washington counter. Mr. 
Gray has been standing there ever since I came in. And 
he looks so discouraged. 

(All with purchases go to Washington counter.) 

Mr. Gray (as they come up, tipping his hat) But, boys, 
T can’t buy everything, you know. Why here are Mrs. Per- 
kins and Miss Perry — maybe, they’ll help out. 

Mrs. Perkins and Miss Perry What is it? How can we 
help? 

Mr. Gray (while children exclaim, ‘What cute hatchets!’’ 
‘Those cherries look good enough to eat!” etc.) Why, we’re 
going to give the Triplets a party on the twenty-second. My 
wife’s busy getting ready and she sent me to buy favors and 
anything that would be pretty, she said. Now, what would 
be pretty ? 

Mrs. Perkins Oh, yards and yards of this crinkled red, 
white, and blue paper to trim with would be /ovely. 

Miss Perry And some red, white, and blue candle- 
shades — 

First Little Gray And blue hatchets — 

Second And red cherries — 

Third And red, white, and blue lanterns — 

All (talking at once) Hatchets — cherries — flags — red, 
white, and blue — 

Mr. Gray Dear me, what a noise! (To the clerk) Do 
up dozens of everything, please. Come on, boys. 


(All start out, but stop at different counters — some at each 
Standing thus, all sing, ‘‘When February Comes.” Those 
at Valentine counter may sing first, those at Lincoln counter, 
second, and those at Washington counter, third stanza, i} de- 
sired, All sing last line of each stanza, During first stanzq 
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show hearts, bow-knots, valentines, etc.; 
during second, stars; during third, wave 
flags.) 

(See page 110 for music, ‘When Feb- 
ruary Comes.’’) 


A Suggestion for Valentine’s Day Arrange 
one counter only, at which is the Queen of 
Hearts selling valentines. Choose children for 
Mary Contrary (with her flowers); Cock 
Robin (with a sheet of music); Daffy Down 
Dilly (smiling); Burnie Bee; Johnny Stout; 
Mother Goose; and a Postman. Arrange 
a letter box. Use song, ‘‘ Valentines for Sale”’ 
(words and music on page 104). Queen of 
Hearts sings first four lines of each stanza. 
Last four lines, each time, are sung by whole 
school. In first stanza, Mary Contrary comes 
to counter, looks over stock, selects, buys, 
addresses, and, on last line drops valentine 
in letter box. In second stanza, Cock Sparrow 
does same, in third, Daffy Down Dilly. Song 
is then repeated, Mother Goose singing solo 

-whole school remainder of stanza, as be- 
fore. Meanwhile, Postman collects mail from 
box, and on last line, each time, hands valen- 
tine to one mentioned. All children may ex- 
change valentines if desired. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN KENTUCKY 

Some interesting statistics in regard to 
school attendance and accommodations 
in Kentucky have been gathered by Pro- 
fessor J. G. Crabbe, State superintendent 
of publicinstruction. Probably most people 
who have not travelled in Kentucky will be 
surprised to learn that there are still 740 
log schoolhouses in the state. This fact 
may or may not indicate that interest in 
public school education is not so keen there 
as it should be, but lack of interest seems 
to be clearly shown by some figures given by 
Professor Crabbe. While there are 519,- 
192 pupils enrolled, the average daily at- 
tendance is only 311,192. Even more sur- 
prising is the fact that there are 417,664 
children of school age in the State who 
do not go to school. The number of chil- 
dren who stay away is greater than the 
number in daily attendance. As_ the 
Louisville Courier-Journal says, this ‘‘is 
not encouraging to those who are look- 
ing for signs of educational uplift in Ken- 
tucky.”” While there are 7282 white and 
948 colored schools, only 687 schools are 
open longer than six months in the year. 
The number of teachers holding second- 
class certificates exceeds 3000, and more 
than 600 teachers hold third-class certifi- 
cates. The Courier-Journal believes that 
it is time to make substantial improvements 
in the way of providing better schoolhouses. 
It says: 

““A log schoolhouse is better than no 
schoolhouse at all, and it is probable that 
some few of these log houses are more 
comfortable than some others that are 
more pretentious in appearance. Never- 
theless, the log schoolhouse, like the log 
cabin of pioneer times, has had its day 
and should be superseded by something 


better. There is room for vast improve- 


ment along this line all over the State. 
Many of the school buildings are poorly 
constructed, badly located and meagerly 
equipped to serve the purposes for which 
they are built. Frequently they are not 
fenced in, and there is no adequate or 
convenient water supply. There are hun- 
dreds of localities where the civic improve- 
ment idea has no currency.” 

— Hartjord Courant 
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(Continued from page 97) 


And out in the barnyard, Pickle stop- 
ped pecking the chicks and scaring the 
ducks; and Tickle left off pulling the 
rosebuds and choking the gobbler. 
People said they were growing old and 
were losing their liking for being cross 
or funny. But how could that have 
been the reason for the difference in 
their behavior when good old Sugar- 
candy did not change a mife, but went 
on just the same, being kind and gentle 
to everything in the barnyard, till the 
chicks, the ducks, the hens, the turkey- 
gobbler, and even Tommy loved him, as 
Mollie was loved, ‘‘more than ever.” 

But I must not forget to say that, after 
making these valentines, Tommy learned 
to love Pickle and Tickle too. And 
finally, Tickle and Pickle not only looked 
like Sugar-candy, but they began to act 
like him, and, in a little while, when 
Tommy climbed up on the feed barrel 
to watch them, he had no way to tell 
Tickle from Pickle nor Pickle from 
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Sugar-candy except by their voices, and 
he could not always be sure, even then, 
which was tenor and which true s- 
prano. So Tommy said: 

“Pick'e, Tickle, and Sugar-candy, I 
can’t tell you apart any more, but you're 
all as good as gold. Yow’re all ’most too 
good to be true. Next year you :hall 
ALL be pretty valentines and be sent to 
Mollie Miller.” 

Then all the roosters clapped their wings, 


And stood up in a nice straight line; 
And each one crowed with all his might, 


” 


“T am a lovely valentine! 


And Tommy laughed. 





JAPANESE EDUCATOR TO 
SPEAK HERE 

Baron Kikuchi, former minister of edu- 
cation in Japan and now president of 
Kyoto University, will soon visit America 
and Europe for a series of addresses, by 
invitation, in both countries. About two 
years ago Baron Kikuchi lectured before 
the University of London on moral edu- 
cation in Japan. 





| The New Woman ¢ 
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is one who enjoys perfect health, who is capable of doing 
her work, whether at the loom or in the kitchen, in the 
counting-house or taking her part at a social event, with 
unimpaired vim and vigor. ‘That's the kind of women the 
nation needs. 


the entire fabric of bodily tissue. 


their action. 
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Unfortunately, many women are physical wrecks, = 
constantly under the cloud of ill-health, often the victims of [ss 
high-strung nerves. The cause is not hardtofind. Errors of [i 
diet, haste in eating, lack of exercise and inattention to bodily [ay 
functions all play their part. Once the germ of disease finds 
its lodgment, if left to do its work, it will quickly undermine 

Prevention is better than [5 

cure. Whoever has used Beecham’s Pills 
Appreciates the Effectiveness of & 
As a preventive they are wonderful, as a fe 
cure equally marvelous and efficient. Women should know jf 


of this remarkable remedy. For sick headache, nervousness, 
irregularities from whatever cause, debility, and a host of 
other feminine ailments there is no better nor safer medicine. 
At the first symptom of pain or trouble, rout the enemy and 
put yourself on a pedestal of perfect health by using 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 


Women who value good health should read special instuctions in every box. 
Send for our Free Book “ Help to Scholars’ containing Weights and Measures 
and other useful information. B. F. Allen & Co., 367 Canal Street, New York. 
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Valentines for Sale 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
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2. With lots and lots of big bow-knots And lengths of 
3. With reams and reams of love - ly dreams That nev - er 


1. With show’rs and show’rs of pret - ty flow’rs, And vines that twist and tat 


The Queen of sinienade - stead of nineties 
The Queen of Hearts,in - stead of tarts,Has 
The Queen of Hearts,in - stead of tarts,Has 


rib - bon pale, 
fade nor fail, 
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val -en - tines for sale: A-longcomes Ma-ry so Con-tra - 


val - en - tines for sale: A-long flits lit - tle wee Cock Sparrow, And buys for a song,may-be, A_ val-en-tine set 
val -en - tines for sale: A -longtrips Daf-fyDown-y Dil - ly, And buys for her use, of course, A val-en-tine all 
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mag - ic spells, And sil - ver bells and cock -le-shells, And sends it 
thick with hearts,And pret -ty lit - tle point-ed darts, And sends it 
o - verdoves, And daint-y lit - tle laugh-ing loves, And sends it 
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to John - ny Stout, No doubt, to John -- ny Stout. 
to Bur -nie Bee,May-be, to Bur - nie Bee, 
to Moth -er Goose,Of course, to Moth - er Goose. 
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Living Pictures for Washing- 
ton’s Birthday 


Emory P. RICKETTS 


SHE picture frame is made out of common lumber. 

‘| It is 7 feet wide and 5 feet high. It has the appear- 

ance of three windows, the openings 28”. The 

frame may be painted, or wrapped with red, white, 

and blue tissue paper. At the top of each window fasten 

a white window shade, which can be raised or lowered at will. 

After placing the frame have it nailed firmly to the floor. 

and screen off a little place at the side as a dressing room. 
Characters in costume: 

George Washington in dress suit and wig. The wig can 
be made of uncoiled rope. Martha in long dress, kerchief and 
cap. Betty Ross in similar dress, but not quite so elaborate, 
with large flag and floss. ; 

Several soldiers in paper caps with guns. Girl to repre- 
sent America. Boy with large flag. For the cherry tree 
use a small evergreen tree and tie it full of cranberries. 


PROGRAM 
Song by school. ‘Some flags are red or white or green.” 
(Show picture in window two. Boy holding a large flag. 
School stand and salute the flag.) 


Recitation. Any little cherry tree piece. 

Song by school. Any cherry tree song. 

(Show the picture during the singing of the first verse. 
Boy in colonial dress, with hatchet in act of cutting the cherry 
tree. Change the picture by turning the tree down and show 
again during the singing of the last verse.) 


Recitation 





This is Betty Ross 
We all love her, too; 

She made the first flag, 
The red, white, and blue. 


(Show picture of Betty sewing a flag while the school sing 
one verse of “Betty Ross,” by L. A. Coonley.) 


Recitation 
This is George Washington, 
Well this life’s race he ran, 
And left a living example, 
As a lesson for every man. 


(Show picture of George Washington while the school 
sing a song about Washington.) 


Recitation 
Martha, now you see, 


Wife of George Washington, 
(Continued on page 106) 
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NOTES 


IT PAYS TO GO TO SCHOOL 


The table prepared by the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education shows the 
weekly earnings of children who left 
school at fourteen until the end of their 
twenty-fifth year. Those who left school 
at fourteen began at $4 a week and at the 
end of the twenty-fifth year were receiv- 
ing $12.75 a week. Those from the high 
school began at $10 a week and at twenty- 
five were receiving $31 a week. The total 
earnings of the elementary school boy in the 
twelve years were $5,722.50, while those of 
the high school boy in the eight years were 
$7,377.50. — From the Educational Re- 
view 


- 





RAILROAD GIVES EIGHTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Pamphlets have just been issued by 
the Wabash railroad explaining the free 
scholarships which it is offering to stu- 
dents taking the short winter course in 
the College of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. At the close of the 
term of seven weeks, beginning January 4, 
1910, F. B. Mumford, dean of the College 
of Agriculture, will select from each of 
the eighteen counties through which the 
Wabash railroad runs, a student, who, 
in his opinion, has made the best prog- 
ress in the’course. These students will 
receive $50 each. 


— Ten years ago the Japanese opened a 
medical school in Formosa; a Red Cross 
hospital is attached to the school. The 
course takes five years. The school has 
now 120 graduates and 176 students. All 
the instruction is given by thirteen Jap- 
anese professors in their own language, 
but the students are Chinese. ‘Upon 
graduation,” writes Consul Treat, “the 
young men are assigned to the various 
prefectures throughout the island, and 
they are very useful in creating a higher 
regard for sanitation and public health.” 


— Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of the American Water Supply Com- 
pany of New England on Page 111. The 
cup and cup cabinet manufactured by this 
company is an ideal proposition for schools 
as provision is made whereby the pupil has 
his own cup, and the spreading of disease 
is eliminated. The cabinets are dust proof, 
and at the same time ventilated. The cups 
are purely aseptic, being machine-made. 
The proposition for installing cups and 
cabinets by this company is a most liberal 
and attractive one. 


“Tt makes all the difference in the 
world how and with whom you go to the 
other side of the ocean.. People are born 
not made who know how to take you on a 
summer trip. Miss FitzGerald is one of 
the natural leaders. Taking charge with 
her means giving herself literally to the 
welfare of those with her — woman — friend 
— inspirer — helper — as well as executive 
leader.”” — Extract from Mrs. Eva D. Kel- 

logg’s editorial in Primary Education, 

January, 1908. 



































Be Well Without Drugs 


_ I will help you to 
Vibrant Health and Rested Nerves 


After my university course, I concluded I could be of greater 
help to my sex by assisting Nature to regain and retain the 
strength of every vita: organ, by bringing to it a good circula- 


Good 


Figure 
is 


f tion of pure bl.«d; by streng hening the nerves. and by teaching , 
deep breathing, than | could by correcting bodily aiiments with Eco 
medicine. It is to my thorough knowledge of anatomy, phys- nomy 
iolog, and health principles that I attribute my marvelous and 


success 
I have helped over 44,000 women, 


Arise to Your Best 


I have given to each woman that satisfaction with seif which comes 
through the knowledge that she is developing that sweet personal soveliness 
which health and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a cultured, self-reliams 
woman with a definite purpose. which makes her the greatest help to 
family and friends. She is a Better Wife, a Rested Mother, a Sweeter 
Sweetheart. She adds to the beauty of the world, thus cont ibuting 
tits refinement, cultivation and education. I can help you to make 
every vital organ and nerve do efficient work, thus clearing the com- 
plexion and correcting such ailments as 





Means More Than 
a Pretty Face 


I have corrected thousands 
of figures as illustrated below 
Style is in the figure and 
poise and not in the gown. The 
gown in Fig. t cost $ 50; the one 
in Fig 2 cost $6.00; Fig. 2 is the 
same woman as Fig. 1 developed and 
in correct pose Figs. 3, 4, «, and 6 
show actual photographs of pupils before 
taking up my work. \ ihey have given me 
permis-10n to use them. 


I can help you to 








. . ° ° ° ° They all stand 
og seal any yo ge now, as correctly and appear as well as Fig. 2 
Rheumatism Nervousness Weaknesses 
Swecplessness Lorpia Liver Catarrh Too Fleshy f 


This work is done by following simple directions a 
few minutes each day in the privacy of you own 
room In delicate cases I co-operate with the phys- 


‘r 
Too Thin 








ican — When every organ of 
I rega:d medicine for reduc tion as dangerous, the bod, 1s doing effi- 
and bandages and reducing appliances d» not cient work, there will be 


remove tie cau-e, hence only give tempo- 
rary results. Inc rrecting faulty habits 
of digestion and assimilation, 1 build up 
the strength while I am reducing, or 
developing you 

This is practical common 


no superfluous flesh and no 
bony, angular bodies I have 
reduced thousands of women 
80 los., and have built up thou- 
sands of others 25 Ibs. What I 
have done for others I can do for 
you It would do your heart good to 
read the daily reports from my pupils. 
Here are some of them: 


Think it over and write 
me today for particulars. 


** My weight has increased 30 pounds.” 


** My kidneys are much better ”’ 
‘* My eyes are much stronger and I have taken off my glasses ”’ 
“*T have net had a sign of indigestion or gall stoves since I began with you.” 


“1 weigh 83 pounds less, and have gained wonderfully in strength I never 
get out of breath, the rheumatic twinges are all gone, and I look and feel 15 
years younger ” 

** I am delighted with the effect upon my catarrh.” 

** Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. 
having t fér 30 years!” 

** Have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of steady, 
“The relief from backache alone is worth many times 
haven’t had a cold since I began with you.” 


Entirely free after 


_— nerves.” 
¢ money, and I 


Write me to-day, telling your faults of health and figure. If I cannot help a 
will tell you so. I study your case just as a phy-ician, giving you the individual 
treatment which your case demands. I never violate a pupil's confidence. I will 
send you an instructive booklet, showing correct lines of a woman's figure in standing 
and walking, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45, Removed to 246 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Author of “Self Sufficiency.” “The Vital Organs, Their Use and Abuse.” Ete. 








Miss Cocroft’'s name stands for progress in the scientsfic care of the health and 
Sigure of women. 
TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG - 2 E & 
“@FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselvestodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US . Tell your pupils about it toteg. See if they don’t antes 
eart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get thi 
coal tintone FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ....-j|"—_=8e #§Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 55 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides, 
* aStandard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $Sin any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without ee and your pupils will love you all the more. 
aa Write today for Buttons, we I send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
5 ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTOR” “Be 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 





2eon?e* 








“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poar family. The 





See page 112. 


booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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(Continmed from page 104) 


By acts loving and true 
Many friends she won. 


(Show picture of Martha — while the school sing some 
appropriate song; during last verse show Betty in window 1, 
George in 2, and Martha in 3.) 


Recitation 
See this pretty sight, 
Little soldiers true, 
Ready now to fight 
For the red, white, and blue. 


Soldier song by the school. 

(Show pictures of soldiers in each window, some with guns, 
one with drum, and one with flag. During the singing of 
last verse rearrange, placing George and Martha in the 
middle window, soldiers on each side.) 

© 


School sing ‘‘ America.” 
(Show picture of girl dressed as ‘Goddess of Liberty.”’) 


In*giving this exercise the*teacher needs the help of an 
an’ ‘ ° * 

older, girl. Everything must be in readiness. The teacher 
arranges the pictures and the assistant manipulates the 
curtains. 











Wee Pieces for Wee Tots 


E. P. MENDES 
The Stars 


Little stars, that shine so bright, 
I love to look at you each night, 
You seem to me like angels’ eyes 
Watching o’er me from the skies. 


Pussy Willows 


Dear little pussies, in gray coats of fur, 

I’m listening hard to hear if you purr; 

When my kitty’s cosy and warm in my lap, 

She purrs, and she purrs, till she falls in a nap. 


Mr. Wind 


The wind is blowing very hard 
Everywhere to-night; 

I really fear for the little stars, 
I hope they’ll hold on tight. 


A Busy Worker 


The trees are hung with spangles bright, 
With diamonds sparkling in the light; 
Whose work is this? we all guess right, 
Jack Frost was busy all last night. 


Earth’s Winter Dress 


Dear Mother Earth looks so dainty and bright 
In her pretty new dress, so pure and so white; 
The dear little flakes have been busy all day 
Working so hard in their own quiet way. 
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The Flower Flag 


ELEANOR CAMERON 
(A little play for the very youngest) 


This little play is especially designed for the very youngest children 
since many little tots may appear who are not required to say anything. 
The characters are: 

(t) Columbia A rather large girl who should be dressed in red, 
white, and blue. She may wear a crown made of stars, or if preferred, 
a simple band of gilt paper with a shield or other appropriate emblem 
fastened to the front of it. 

(2) Page A small boy dressed in a regulation page’s costume. 

(3) Spring A large girl who may be dressed in a costume fashioned 
out of green crinkled tissue paper, and trimmed with paper flowers 
and garlands of leaves. She should wear a wreath on her head. 

(4) Red Flowers (1) Rose and any number of selected children 
to impersonate her sister roses. (2) Tulip and selected number of 
her sister flowers. (3) Geranium and other children to act as gerani- 
ums. (4) Carnation and several children to appear with her. 

In selecting each group of flowers, the number chosen will depend 
greatly upon the wishes of the teacher. If there are many very tiny 
children in the primary room, they can a!l be easily worked into this 
exercise. On account of the costuming, the teacher may wish to limit 
the number to five or six, counting the speaker. It will be found that 
the mothers will be glad to make the costumes for the use of their 
children who may take part in this little play. If crinkled tissue paper 
is used for all of the flower costumes, the labor will be reduced to the 
minimum. Each one of the flower children may wear a green skirt, 
broad red collar reaching to the waist and trimmed with the foliage 
(imitated) of the blossom she represents and a wreath of her particular 
flowers placed upon her flowing hair. The teacher may use her in- 
— in planning these little dresses, but the form of costume that is 

ere suggested, is very quickly and easily made, and beside these two 
advantages, has the still greater one of being very inexpensive. If it 
is desired, each of the flower children may wear a cap fashioned in imi- 
tation of the blossom represented. 

(5) White Flowers (1) Lily and the other little ones who take 
the part of this flower. (2) Daisy and the children who appear with 
her as white daisies. (3) White Rose and a group of children who 
impersonate this particular blossom. (4) Apple Blossom and her 
attendants. (5) Morning Glory and a group of her sister blossoms. 

Plan the dresses of the white blossoms upon the suggestion given 
for the red costumes, but substitute the white for the collar and the 
wreath of flowers worn upon the head. If possible, have as speaker 
a little girl who is taller than her attendant blossom children. 

(6) Blue Flowers (1) Biuebell and her group of sister flowers. 
(2) Véolet and a number of very tiny children who appear with her. 
(3) Cornflower and the children who appear with her. (4) Iris 
and her attendant blossoms. (5) Forget-me-not and some small 
children who take the part of this flower. 

(7) Stars A number of children who appear in white dresses 
with crowns made of white and silver stars, or white bands with one 
large star in the front. 


(At the opening of the play, Columbia should be seen sitting 
upon an improvised throne and holding a large flag in her 
hand. The little page is seen sitting at her feet. Suddenly 
there is a rap at the door and the litile page rises quickly and 
faces Columbia who says clearly) 

Someone is knocking, loud and clear, 
Whoever can it be? 

Go quickly child, and bring him near, 
That I his face may see. 

(The page runs swiftly to the door, throws it wide open and 
discloses Spring who is standing in the doorway. The little 


page bows low, takes the hand of Spring and leads her up to 
the throne where Columbia sits waiting.) 


Page (looking at Columbus) 
I found tls lady at the door; 
I’ve often seen her fice before; 
She bririgs the flowers, the birds to sing, 
The soft, green grass. Her name is Spring. 


(Spring bows low and then Columbi1 speaks.) 


Columbia 
I’m glad to greet the Spring to-day. 


Spring 
I have a word or two to say. 
Columbia 
Speak on, O Spring, and do not fear, 
We gladly wait your words to hear. 


Spring 


The flowers know that on vey be morn, 
Was Washington, our hero, born. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 





A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. ' 


“The tigbt teacher in the rigbt position means tbe bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’’ 


‘ 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
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NOTES 


—QOur readers will note in the adver- 
tisement of Beecham’s Pills, on another 
page, that their New York Agency, B. F. 
Allen & Co., 367 Canal Street, will send 
them on request a book entitled “Help the 
Scholars,” containing weights and measures 
and other valuable information. The book 
was gotten up at a very large expense 
and is given free by simply sending a 
postal to the firm at the address above. 





NOTICE TO OUR READERS 

We wish to call the attention of every 
reader of the Primary EpvucatTIon to the 
advertisement of The Seibert Printing 
Company, which appears on page 63 of 
this issue. Every teacher who desires an 
elegant yet inexpensive present for her 
scholars at the close of school will do 
well to send for their samples of fine lot of 
souvenirs. 





MAKING SCHOOL WORK COUNT 


As Charles Dudley Warmer once said, 
“To teach a child to read, and not to 
teach it what to read, is to put a dangerous 
weapon into its hands.” Boys and girls 
are very keen to learn about what is going 
on in the great world about them, but cer- 
tainly the daily newspaper, filled as it is 
with matter unfit for even an adult to read, 
should never be placed in their hands. 

Our Times is a fine little paper made 
specially for teachers and pupils; it tells 
every week the story of the world’s doings 
and gives a large variety of interesting and 
instructive general matter besides. Teach- 
ers everywhere are urged to get their boys 
and girls interested in the realities of 
life by having them read this splendid 
current-events journal; start them right 
and they will go right; show them that 
there are plenty of clean, wholesome and 
uplifting things in the world to occupy 
their minds, and don’t let them develop a 
taste for the morbid and degrading. Our 
Times will bring new light and cheer into 
your school work and make that work 
count in the making of good men and 
women. 

Send only 75 cents for 10 copies 5 weeks; 
or only 15 cents for a single copy 10 weeks 
on trial. At least drop a postal and re- 
quest sample copies. Address Our Times, 
Washington, D. C. 


OUR 1910 CATALOGUE 

Ready for distribution and free 
for the asking, our 1910 Catalogue 
of Supplementary Reading and 
School Libraries. - Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, Main, 775-2. Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


S YRACGUSE extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 
the Pacific, Manual ning. $600, Linen A nions, $7), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, x mary, $450, Music, . Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, , Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D... Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





has filled these positions in public and private schools 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE f mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students. , 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
. is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells TH AT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 


® teacher and recommends PPE COMMENDS 


you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 








An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF HEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


| EDU 150 Educators " Free 
Recommends college and nor- 


". Pratt Teachers’ Agency ="2sscces 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager : - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





REGISTER NOw. 


EXCHANGE | 








Established 1897 
TELEPHONE 
Results Unequalled 


E. J. EDMANDS, Mgr. E101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 











etiti. 
—e 


Cc 





Sor positi grows sharper each year — use every heip. 





If yOu are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 
in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-four years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 





TEACHERS’ 
yn Ci Ou, i Ome 4 


CHICAGO 


“=“BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 











(Continued on Page 109) 


TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


ly meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now, 
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(Continued from page 106) 
That on this day, the children tell 
About the flag they love so well. 
So, for a flag, they all agree 
To furnish you the colors three. 
They wait this promise to fulfill 
And gladly come to do your will. 


Columbia (to the page) 
Outside the door? Run quick, my dear, 
And bring the waiting flowers here. 


(Page runs to the door and brings in the red flowers all of 
whom skip lightly in behind the leader who carries a single 
large flower in her hand. As each little one eaches the throne 
she should drop lightly upon one knee and bow her he d to the 
girl who impersonates Columbia, before she takes her place in 
the group about the leader. I} it is desirable to have this ex- 
ercise short, the red flowers may enter all together. If there 
is @ piano in the room, it adds greatly to the beauty of the 
little play if the different groups of red flowers enter one at a 
time to the accompaniment of characteristic music. In this 
case, try to have each group come in differently.) 


Red Rose (stepping forward surrounded by her attendants) 
I am a rosebud, warm and gay, 
My red is bri ht inde d, 
I’ll lend to you mv crimson hue, 
To help you in your need. 


(Each flower maiden spreads her skirts, bows low and steps 
backward.) 


Tulip (stepping forward) 
am a tulip, strong and fair, 
I grow when Spring is here. 
Just borrow for your banner there 
My color bright and clear. 
(Tulips bow and step backward.) 


Geranium (stepping forward with her group) 
I came at dear Columbia’s call, 
Geranium, you see; 
Pray take my red and use it all 
And happy I shall be. 
(Other children nod heads to emphasize this statement.) 
(Geraniums bow and step backward.) 


Carnation and sister flowers step to the throne and kneel for 
a second 
I’m called Carnation, as you know, 
With fragrance, spicy-sweet. 
I offer you my crimson glow, 
Your banner to complete. 
(Carnation children curtsy and step back.) 


All Red Flowers group in half circle about throne and repeat 
in concert 
Now, dear Columbia, here we stand 
To make d flag at your command. 
(Enter White Flowers while the red blossoms withdraw into 
the background.) 


Easter Lily (stepping forward with her group) 
I’m Easter Lily, fair indeed, 
A pure and pretty sight! 
You’ll find in me just what you need, 
To make your stripes of white. 


Daisy and attendant blossoms step forward, drop quickly to 
one knee and stand erect as the leader speaks 
Although my heart is made of gold, 
My frill is purest white; 
My collar’s just the thing I’m told, 
To make your banner bright. 
(Bows and steps backward.) 


White Rose and her group step forward 
My sister rose is warm and red, 
But I am pure as snow! 
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Upon your flag, my white I’ll spread, 
You’ll need it all, I know. 
(Group of Roses step backward.) 


Morning Glory and her attendants step up, kneel, etc. 
My sisters dress in pink and blue, 
But I rejoice to tell, 
There’s white in plenty here for you 
In Morning Glory’s bell. 
(Morning Glory group steps backward.) 


A pple Blossoms (take position and leader s peaks) 
Apple blossom brings her hue 
White as clouds above, 
Gladly gives it all to you, 
For the flag we love. 
(All bow and again step backward.) 


White Flowers group into a hal} circle and speak in concert 
Here we stand in plainest sight, 
Ready for your stripes of white. 


(Enter blue flowers who kneel an instant and rise quickly as 
they all take a step forward.) 


Blue Flowers (speak in concert) 
Just place us close together here, 
We are the self-same hue, 
We gladly give our color clear 
To make your field of blue. 
(All step back.) 


Bluebells step up to the throne and leader speaks 
I’m little Bluebell, take me — do! 
I’m just the very shade for you. 
(All step back.) 


Violet 
I’m Violet, my hood I knew, 
Would help to make your field of blue. 
(Violets withdraw to background.) 


Cornflower 
A cornflower has a cap of blue 
And so I came to help you, too. 
(Steps back.) 


Iris (running forward with her group of flowers) 
And Iris hastens quickly too, 
And brings her bit of shining blue. 
Iris (turns about and beckons to the other blue flowers, say- 
ing) 
Come, sisters, come! Draw hear to me, 
And what a pretty field we’ll be! 


Columbia (leans forward to smile kindly upon all of the sur- 
rounding flowers) 
Dear little flowers, your aid I take; 
A lovely flag, you’ll surely make. 
But hark! There’s someone at the door, 
I think I heard them knock before. 
(Another knock.) 
They’re anxious to come in— that’s clear — 
Go, little page, and bring them here. 


(Page runs and throws open the door and the litile stars 
skip in to a lively piano accompaniment. The children, 
representing the stars, arrange themselves in three groups and 
the first group (standing in the centre) should contain the larg- 
est and loudest voiced children. This group should recite the 
first, third, fijth, etc., lines, while the other two groups take up 
the echo as a refrain.) 


Stars in first group 
We quickly came away, 


Second group ° 
Came away, 
(Continued on page 110) 
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THE VALUE OF EDUCATION 

An interesting sidelight on vocational 
training is given in a report made by a 
committee of a Brooklyn teachers’ associa- 
tion which has been for several years acting 
as a sort of employment agency for high- 
school boys when they leave school, either at 
the end of the four years’ course or earlier. 

An incidental part of the committee’s ef- 
forts has been to prove to boys eager to 
leave school and go to earning money that 
education is a commercial asset, and some 
impressive facts and figures have been ad- 
duced to this end. As illustrations, the four 
sons of a foreign immigrant are taken 
among others. The father was a laborer, 
working at a trade, and his wife, a careful 
and thrifty woman, kept account books, 
from which the parents were able to esti- 
mate that it cost them two thousand dollars 
to support a boy and keep him in school 
until he was fourteen years of age, when he 
was graduated from the grammar grades. 

His eldest son left school at fourteen and 
entered an office. He took some commer- 
cial training at night school and was pro- 
moted from time to time until he became 
head of one of the departments. At the 
end of the first year he received $260 and 
his wages were advanced until, when he 
was thirty, he was getting $832 a year. 
For the sixteen years he had received a 
total of $8884. The next brother in age 
also went to work in an office at fourteen, 
but afterward learned a trade, at which he 
had been working for seven years when he 
was thirty. He was then earning $1060 
a year and in sixteen years had received in 
all $12,610. The third son continued in 
school until he was seventeen, the cost to 
his father being $557 more than for the 
two older sons. He then went to work for 
a contractor and builder, attending classes 
in the Cooper Institute at night. In his 
first year he received only $262, but by the 
time he was thirty he was getting $1650, 
and altogether in the twelve years had 
made $13,152. The father was able to 
send his fourth son to college — spending on 
him $2241 more than he had on the two 
older boys — and he studied a profession. 
He began the practice of this profession at 
the age of twenty-two at a salary of $720, 
but at thirty he was making $2200 a year, 
and in the eight years his total earnings had 
been $12,420. 

All four of these young men, it is seen, 
had some education, and even the first one 
earned more than the average untrained 
laborer, but had they all had the full ad- 
vantage of the high school, to say nothing 
of further education, their incomes might, 
and probably would, have been nearer to 
the level of the fourth son’s earnings. 
There is the further consideration that the 
wages of the two older sons probably 
reached their maximum at thirty, while 
those of the other two are likely to increase. 

The experience of these four is a striking 
refutation of the assertion so often advanced 
by parents that the final years of a high 
school course are useless, so far as business 
is concerned, and that a boy who leaves 
school at fourteen has the advantage of 
the one who waits two or three years longer 
and must then begin at the bottom, where 
the younger one did, thereby, it is argued, 
losing the extra time spent in school. 

— — Minneapolis Star 
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™ TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ° 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Boston, 
120 Boylston St. 





CLARK 


AGENCY | 








2iST YEAR * CHICAGO 
The very best positions and salaries {  Steimwey Hell 
for well-qualified teachers. * SPOKANE 
Special terms. Write to-day. ; Peyton Block 





A 
9 JACKSON 


) BOULEVARD 
_ Competent teachers in demand for January and February openings. 
No registration fee until position is secured. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


Successful School and College Bureau 
CHICAGO 











Our 1910 Proposition Will Interest All Teachers. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


FOR SCHOOL CLOSE 


Write for Samples Today 


No. 2-Bookliet Style Size folded 4x5} in., 12 pages; cover printed in 
four colors and embossed in rich gold, deckled edge, tied with silk tassel. First 
insert, fine imported onion skin, printed from lithographed plates; second insert, 
fine cameo plate paper on which a poem, “At Close of School,” is lithographed. 
Price, Postpaid, 5c each; 6c each with your Photo. 

No. 3-Liberty Bell Seuvenir Size: 3)xs}; four parts; united with 
silk ribbon. Actua] reproduction of famous Liberty Bell. Printed in five colors 
and embosed in gold. Close of School Poem printed on one part. One page 
printed to your order. Price, with Photo, 7c each; without Fhoto, (c each. 
10 per cent discount if 30 or more are ordered. . 

No. |-Two Card Style Two heavy embossed cards size 3}xs5} in. 
Embossed in white, rich-blue and gold. "Deckled edge. Tied with silk tassel. 
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If you would consider promotion, wrile us. 








today. 





Price, Postpaid, 44c each; 54c each with your Photo on each card. 
Transparent envelopes to match either style, 1c each. 

Photo Souvenirs can be had for either style. Send your photo; we 
will return samein good condition. 
always as good as photo we copy. 


copied oval. 
Samples Free. 
orders 


led promptly and in a business-like manner. 
patronage and will treat you right. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY = = 
W. E. SEIBERT, Proprietor Box 42 
Address only to Home Office. We have discontinued all our branch offices 


We can copy large or small photos, copy 
Photos guaranteed 1o years. All photos 
A stamp will be appreciated to show good faith. All 
; Ve want to retain your 
We have the best Souvenir on the market 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 















DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 

YOU ARE INTERESTEO WRITE YOUR NAME AND 

ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL 0D .* STRONG Reviews 

One on Mo BRANCHES IN A CO i 





Physical 

Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 

SUBJECT Is A COURSE 


Year Latin 
Becond Year Latin 
Practical 


. and Am, Literature 
Physice 














Botany 

Ancient History 
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COMMERCIAL OEPT. 
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Prorary Epvucatron—February 


oo semen mnemees on 


EMONEY VALUEOF 
THE STUDY LAMP 


Your salary-earning ability is directly proportional to 
your efficiency as a teacher You hope to receive more 
money for your services; me it the advancement by an in- 
crease in general knowledge and in better metheds of 
teaching. Only livefish wimupstream On!ly energy and 
devotion to high pedagogical ideals will carry you far in 
your chosen field. 


EVENING STUDY PAYS 


every earnest student of the Interstate School. It pays in 
increased efficiency, in better salaries, in better teaching 
conditions. What would it be worth to you to be conscious 
of ample equipment to meet the emergencies you now 
dread? Evening study, an hour at a t'me, under our able 
instructors, paid for at reasonable rate-, a little at a time, 
will put you among the progressive and the valued mem 
bers of your profession. 

This is the ¢. acher’s correspondence school; your in- 
terests a’e our only interests. We offer Normal Courses 
for strong reviews; Primary Methodsand Intermediate and 
Grammar Methods for all grades, from first to eighth, 
devoted solely to methods of teaching; and Academic 
branches for advanced study. For those who wish to enter 
commercial life we offer Business, Sho thand, Typewriting 
and Pharmacy Courses. Write today for information. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
378-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 


with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 
nce with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates ” in Tr. a free 
The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 


thus in 
library for her school. 


ing her experie 





Chicago. It is sent free. 


illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, 


.we 


Boston, New York, and 
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(Continued from page 108) the exercise but one flower of each group may be taken. Be sure that 


the part of Columbia is given to a larger girl who can learn the lines 


Third group 
both easily and quickly.) 


Came away. 


Stars in first group 

Because, you see, we knew that to-day, 
Yes, to-day, 

You were building up a flag, bright and fair, 
Bright and fair, 

We will shine within the blue. 
Put us there. 

We will twinkle, we will glow! 
You shall see! 

There were never stars that shone bright as we! 

* ‘Bright as we! 


Put us there, 


You shall see! 


Columbia 
Pretty stars, I welcome you, 
Shine within our field of blue 
As you twinkle, clear and bright, 
In the lovely sky at night. 


(At the end of Columbia’s speech, the piano sounds in a 
dreamy, swaying measure and the stars and flowers weave in 
and out until each group has taken its position, before Colum- 
bia, in a flag built up on the model of the stars and stripes. 
Close the exercise with a spirited flag song.) 

(In planning this primary play, care has been taken in its structure 
so that it can be adapted to almost any primary room. The number 


of little participants may vary according to the desire and purpose of 
those in charge of the Flag Day Program. For a very short form of I 








The Flag 


Pretty stripes of shining red 
Gleaming brightly overhead, 

Broad, clear bands of white that glow 
Like the newly fallen snow, 

Pure stars in a field of blue, 

That’s the flag for me and you. 


I’m not so very big, you see, 
But people do not have to be 
To love, with heart and purpose true, 
The dear old red and white and blue. 





Guess 


It’s red like the sky, 
When the sun is low, 
It shines upon high, 
Like the pure white snow. 
Then many stars shine 
In a field of blue. 
What’s this riddle of mine? 
Now just guess it — can you?" 
Points to someone. 


When February Comes 
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Cocoa = 


7 Made from Cocoa Beans of 
Vitae siraicimere Uomo he 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STAND.- 
ARD OF THE WORLD. 


Quality Higher than Price 


Price within the reach 
of all. 





Should have a copy of our interest- 
ing Booklet— 


“The Educational Uses 
of Pictorial Post Cards.” 


Hundreds of sets selected from 
the best makers, illustrating geogra- 
phy, history, literature, ete., ar- 
ranged topically to suit school room 
requirements. Particularly adapted 
for screen projections. 

With one of our high grade but 
low priced projectors thousands of 
illustrations may be furnished for 
less than the price of a stereopticon 
and a few glass slides. 

You will not only find this booklet 
interesting but very helpful as well. 
Always have one on your desk for ref- 
erence, It’sfree if you write to-day. 

KENNEY BROS. & W 
»RRNNEY BROS. & WOLKINS, 














Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 


SCHOOL 
ss. 





Mr. Field 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 





Dept. 159, SPRINGFIELD, MA 














YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Let me tell you how you can obtain, by interesting 


a few friends, 
A FREE TRIP 
Not the conventional four or five days but 
TWO OR THREE WEEKS 


Camping out. “The Bryant Way” 
Write to-day. Address 


ROBERT C. BRYANT, 1416 Marquette Builiding, Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS 


AT SAVING OF 50% 
500 SMITH PREMIERS, Extra 


Special. All makes—good as new, 
big bargains. Shipped on approv- 
al for trial. Rent all male at 
$3 00 per month and allow rent on price. Send jor 
Catalog and Bargain List. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 330 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago, Mil. 


“HOW WE SECURED OUR 
LIBRARY” 


An - agora little vay — 

the personal ex: of a teacher 

wy heed a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it-free, 














Address, Educational Publishing Company, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 








REMINGTON SURPRISES FOR THE 
JAPANESE 


The Remington Typewriter scored a 
triumph in connection with the recent visit 
to America of the Honorary Commiercial 
Commission of Japan. This Commission 
representing the Chambers of Commerce 
of the various cities of the Japanese Empire 
included in its membership many of the 
leading commercial lights of Nippon, and 
had for its chairman the famous Baron 
Eichi Shibusawa, who is commonly known 
as the J. Pierpont Morgan of Japan. 

The avowed purpose of the Commission 
was to promote closer commercial relations 
between Japan and the United States. 
Incidentally the members of the Commis- 
sion were alert to observe all that the United 
States might have to offer in the line of the 
latest improved commercial appliances. 
During their stay in this country the mem- 
bers of the Commission saw nothing of this 
kind which interested them more than two 
recent products of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, namely the Japanese or 
Katakana Remington and the new Reming- 
ton with Adding and Subtracting Attach- 
ment. The Katakana Remington is such 
a new thing that its very existence was 
unknown to a majority of the members of 
the Commission and their surprise and pleas-- 
ure may be imagined at finding a type- 
writer already perfected which could write 
their own language. Equally great was 
their interest in that other recent Reming- 
ton offering, the combined writing and 
adding machine. The latter is a new idea 
even in the United States and the members 
of the Commission foresaw for it a ‘great 
career in their own country where there 
is equal need for an appliance of this sort. 
During the stay of the Commission in New 
York these two machines were constant 
objects of interest to the visiting Japanese, 
and each of them found purchasers among 
the individual members, the purchaser of 
the Remington with Wahl Adding and 
Subtracting Attachment being no less a 
personage than Baron Shibusawa himself. 
The appreciation of the importance of these 
latest products of the Remington factory 
which was shown by these progressive 
Orientals affords a splendid assurance of the 
future which awaits these machines in the 
Japanese Empire. 





GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
A Weti-Known Lapy wILt SEND FREE 
TO ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 
CurED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All F ask is a 2-cent stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
482 C., Custom House, Providence, R. I. 


4 sands annually. 





Blood Humors 


Commonly cause pimples, boils, hives, 
eczema or salt rheum, or some other form 
of eruption ; but sometimes they exist in 
the system, indicated by feelings of weak- 
ness, languor, loss of appetite, or gencral 
debility , without causing any breaking out. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla expels them, reno- 
vates, strengthens and tones the whole 
system. Thisis the testimony of thou- 
Accept no substitute, 
but insist on having 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses §1 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Nermal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Examinations. 
English 250 ees ea free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 183, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Prof. Genung 














CUP CABINETS 
and 
ASEPTIC PAPER CUPS 


for 
School Use 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN WATER 
SUPPLY CO. 


rmvaray® 


xX Of N. E. 
———<—— 251 Causeway Street 
Boston 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


and other Unitarian publications SENT FREE on 
——— to 
ISS E. J. HORACE, 6 Ashford Court, Alliston, Mass. 











WaAtTCH THE BACKS OF YOUR PUPILS 
WHEN THEY ARE WRITING. Do they sit 
in comfortable, healthful positions? Are their eyes 
far enough from the paper for ocular safety? Can 
they write constantly for hours at commercial speed 
without physical strain, and turn off neatly written 


pages ? 

AR. SUPERINTENDENT: Unless you can an- 
swer the above questions in the affirmative you and 
your teachers need the PALMER METHOD PLAN 
WRITINGE TRAINING AS APPLIED TO 


The Penmanship of thousands of pupils in the ; 
York, Boston and many other public school syste 
is all the endorsement needed for the PAL? 
METHOD PLAN. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are offerea cachers 
in schools in which the PALMER METHOD OF 
BUSINESS WRITING is COMPLETELY ADOPT- 
ED. This course may be had by others for ten dol- 
lars. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method 
Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 

The A. N. PALMER CO. 
32H Union Square New York City 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAY 





Dialogues, R Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Lllustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holida’’s, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept. 67, Chicago 















THE PENCIL THAT FITS 


Fits what ? That is what it 
means to you. Don’t try to do your work 
with unsuitable material. A wagon can get 
along without grease but it goes hard. Make 
it easy for your pupils and also for your- 
self by seeing that they are all supplied 
with DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS. ‘They have been the standard of 
excellence for thirty-five years. Samples 
sent on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 


Your work. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary EpucaTIon, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mane. 


Our Patriotic Teaching 


There are very few teachers who are entirely satisfied with 
the results of their February work. Do the children gain 
any substantial lessons in patriotism from the Lincoln and 
Washington celebrations? Is not a good deal of this work, 
in the lower grades, at least, of a somewhat trivial and undig- 
nified nature? Is it wise, in an attempt to make such stories 
vivid and understandable to little children, to use illustra- 
tions that are inadequate and even bizarre ? 

This quotation from the Ouélook has a good deal of truth 
in it, and will perhaps give us courage to simplify the patriotic 
portions of our program this month: 

“It is an open question whether the teaching of patriotism 
has not become a fad. This separating of life into depart- 
ments is one of the mistakes of modern education. Life is 
a unit. Truthfulness, fidelity, consecration, clearness of 
vision as to right and wrong, and love, belong equally in the 
home, the church, business, and the state. Who are the 
men that stand at the head of any movement? Who are the 
women to whom the public turn when the service of a woman 
is needed in the state? Is it not always the woman or man 
who brings all these qualities to any service? These qualities 
make character. No man or woman is rounded out or per- 
fected in character who is indifferent to the condition of the 
community of which he or she is a part. Patriotism should 
be the natural emotion of every citizen. It is not by hanging 
flags over school buildings or saluting flags brought into the 
school-room that we may hope to teach patriotism. It is 
by developing the character of the individual so that the sense 
of duty embraces the whole of life, and not a few of its de- 
partments.” — The Outlook 





An Answer 


In the December number of Primary Epucation I saw 
the question concerning the conducting of a second grade 
reading lesson where there were two grades in the room. I 
teach in a room with three grades, and I have used the fol- 
lowing devices with great success, 

In our school library there are several copies of readers 
that have been sent to the school-board when they con- 
templated changing text-books, and the children and myself 
have some readers different from the text used in the school. 
These are distributed among the pupils, and I call on one 
pupil to read something from the book which he has. While 
he is reading the others listen and when he has finished we 
comment on the story, make corrections in emphasis and 
pauses and expression. This holds the attention of all and 
the slowest and poorest readers try to read well so that they 
may be given an opportunity to try this. I sometimes have 
one pupil read the whole lesson from the text-books and 
then call on pupils to tell what certain paragraphs or ex- 
pressions mean. I ask questions such as: “What did you 
like about John’s reading?” ‘Did Mary give this expres- 
sion proper emphasis?” “Did Edith pause in the proper 
places?” “Can you see that Charles is improving in his 
expression?”? Then we talk about whether the listeners could 
understand what the lesson was about by listening to James 
(or someone else) read it. 

Another plan I use is to bave one pupil read until he makes 
a mistake and then another, etc., calling their names promis- 


cuously. They all seem anxious to read more than the others 
and in reading this way are obliged to pay attention. 
Pleasantville, Iowa FLORENCE KEEFER 





An Organized Course 


In a discussion on the School and Industrial Life, Mr. 
James E. Russell pleads, in the Educational Review, for a 
better organized course of study in manual training. He 
himself would organize this mass of heterogeneous material 
from the point of view of the industries. For example, 
this is the way he illustrates his contention for the clay in- 
dustries: 

“Children like to make mud pies. The kindergarten 
turns this aptitude to good use in fashioning things by hand 
molding. Of late, primary teachers have adopted clay as 
a convenient medium for expressing art forms. The re- 
sult is thirty plaques, thirty ink wells, or thirty vases — all 
very pretty, decorated and glazed, when put in a row on ex- 
hibition day So far I have no criticism. My complaint is 
that they stop right there. The chief processes in the clay in- 
dustries are very few; hand molding, turning on the potter’s 
wheel, pressing into set forms, and building up in permanent 
shape, as in cement and concrete construction. Why not, then, 
pass from hand molding, which can be approached through 
primitive types, to the use of the potter’s wheel? A single 
demonstration of this machine, with the use of illustrations 
which may be had in abundance, will give the clue to the en- 
tire round of the pottery industries. A few samples, varying 
from unglazed earthenware to fine china, will complete the 
teaching equipment. Next come brick and terra-cotta. 
But who has ever heard of brick- making i in school? I should 
like to hear of it because it is an immense industry, the prod- 
ucts of which are visible on every hand — soft brick, hard 
brick, fire brick, red brick, yellow brick, ornamental brick, 
terra cotta, Why should not our children know more about 
these things than we do? I venture to say that ten hours 
of instruction judicidusly spread over two or three years, 
and properly correlated with nature study and geography, 
will give to sixth grade children a better appreciation of one 
of the staple building materials than ninety out of every 
hundred adults have to-day. Is it worth the time? If so, 
the time can be found.” 


Europe in 1910 


Europe has a special attraction next summer because of 
the play at Oberammergau. Miss Mary E.. FitzGerald will 
conduct her usual party and the trip next summer includes 
two days at Oberammergau with the best seats for the play 
and excellent accommodations. These summer parties of 
Miss FitzGerald’s are favorably known to many teachers. 
They have the advantage of being small, and the itineraries 
are always attractive and carefully planned to insure the great- 
est profit and pleasure to the travellers. Next summer the 
journey includes nd, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Ireland. The cost of the whole, 
from coast to coast, is $410. Teachers who are interested 
should address Miss Mary E FitzGerald, 224 North Hamlin 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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BROWRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


instantly relieve Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Cough- 
ing Spells and ajl Lung Affections. Absolutely 
harmless and very effective. Best on the market 
ror more than two generations. 

Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents and 


$1.0f per box. Samples mailed free 
on request. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass. 
STC 

CENTS will bring you, on trial, thirteen 
wae weeks, the Pathfinder, the old relia- 
ble national news review. This 
aper gives you every week all the important 
news of the world, stated clearly and without bias. It 
is the only news review that is truly comprehensive; 
and at the same time it is not padded or bulky. It 
gives you the wheat without the chaff. It is a time 
saver for all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, 
healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensational 
journalism. It takes the place of periodicals costing 
$2.50 and $3.00. Try it and you would not be with- 
out it for many times its cost—$1.00 per year. Address 
PATHFINDER, Wasuington, D. C. 


OUR TIMES a weekly journal of current events 

, prepared by the editors of the Path- 

finder, especially for use in the school-room.  In- 

structive, Non-Partisan, Reliable. It will please you. 

Trial, 10 copies, 5 weeks, 75c., or 1 copy, 10 weeks, 15c. 
8 TIM 


Address: OUR ES, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS AMPLY REPAID 


“T feel sure that every teacher who adds 
' a library to her school-room will be amply 
a for the time and effort she s “a 
his is one sentence from an interesting 36 
page illustrated booklet, telling how 
hompson secured a library for her school 
without cost. Send for it to Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 





























BRUSH-WORK IN FLOWERS 


In permanent book form. 8 x 11 inches. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Studies in flat-wash painting, containing twelve colored 
studies, with outlines, for teacher and pupil. 


1 Dandelion 5 Pond Lily 9 Clematis 

2 Pink 6 Yellow Lily 10 Nasturtium 

3 Morning Glory 7 Water Lily 11 Squash Flower 
4 Tulip 8 Crocus 12 Cowslip 


FLOWER OUTLINES —FOR YOUNG 
PUPILS 
12 prints, 6x ginches. Price, 15 cents. 


A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in outline, in 
numbered squares, interesting and easy drawing for 
young pupils. 


L. E. NORRIS 


54 CLAYTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








NOTES 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION 


The Department of Superintendence will 
hold its next annual meeting in Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, March 1, 2, 3, 4, 1910. 


The railway lines of the Central Passen- 
ger, Trunk Line, Southeastern Passenger, 
New England Passenger and the Eastern 
Canadian Passenger Associations have 
granted a rate of one and one-half fare, on 
the present basis of rates, for the round 
trip on the Certificate Plan. It should be 
especially noted that this rate is granted 
on condition that one thousand certificates, 
from points from which the regular fare 
is not less than $1.00 to Indianapolis, must 
be presented for signature before any certi- 
cate is available for the purchase of a re- 
turn ticket at the reduced one-half fare 
rate. 


It should also be noted that the railway 
lines will not make refund: to certificate 
holders who return to their homes on full- 
fare tickets before certificates are validated. 
Hence the importance of depositing all 
railway certificates with the General Sec- 
retary at the Claypool Hotel immediately 
on reaching Indianapolis, since no certifi- 
cate can be validated before one thousand 
certificates are deposited. 


At the date of going to press the lines of 
the Western Passenger Association had 
not yet consented to make any reduction 
of rates for this meeting, it being the ex- 
pressed purpose of that association to with- 
draw all special rate concessions after 
January 1, 1910. We are, however, hope- 
ful that reconsideration of this matter by 
the lines in interest will result in granting 
the usual reduction on the Certificate 
Plan. If no concession in rates is granted 
by the Western Lines, full fare should be 
paid to the western gateways of the Central 
Passenger Association: viz., St. Louis or 
Peoria or Chicago, and at that point a 
one-way ticket to Indianapolis should be 
purchased at the regular rate and a certifi- 
cate obtained of standard form, for the fare 
paid, which, when validated at Indianapo- 
lis, will enable the holder to purchase 
a return ticket to such gateway at one-half 
fare. 


Tue Crtaypoot Hore will be Head- 
quarters of the officers of the General Sec- 
retary, the Department Offices, and of the 
Joint Railway Agent. 

All active members are especially urged 
to co-operate in securing an attendance of 
one thousand “Certificate” holders at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. All holding certificates should de- 
liver the same to the Secretary immediately 
on arrival in Indianapolis, since no certi- 
ficate can be validated for the purchase of 
a reduced-rate return-trip ticket until ‘one 
thousand certificates have been received. 

The Secretary’s Office in the Claypool 
Hotel will be open at g A. M., Monday, 
February 28. 

Active members, not in arrears, will 
have no dues to pay at the Chicago meet- 
ing. They should; however, report to the 
Secretary promptly for registration, and 
secure a badge of admission to all meetings. 





THE DANGER OF DUST 
IN SCHOOL-ROOMS 


HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED 
Dr DANGER is a real — not a theo- 


retical menace. Scientific research has 
proved that dust is the greatest carrier 
and distributer of disease germs 
known. 

The dust problem in school-rooms is one 
that should have the serious consideration of 
every Board of Education, every Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Principal and Teacher. 
The elimination of dust is a duty that must 
appeal with peculiar force to those charged 
with the responsibility for caring for the 
health of pupils. 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE 


Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. Asingle germ falling on fertile soil 
will, in an incredibly short space of time, 
generate millions upon millions of its kind. 
These micro-organisms are found by the 
million in dust, so that every current of air 
causes the dust to be set in circulation, and 
with it the countless myriads of living germs 
that are such a menace to health. 





The remedy for the elimination of dust is 
not sweeping and dusting, for such expedi- 
ents merely start the germs afresh on their 
aerial errand of warfare against mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY 


Standard Floor Dressing is the true rem- 
edy for the elimination of dust. It has been 
tested by Physicians and Educational Boards 
with the most gratifying results, and reports 
show that it reduces the percentage of float- 
ing dust nearly one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing is 
purely mechanical. Theapplication ofa thin 
coat three or four times a year is sufficient to 
keep the floors at just the right degree of 
moisture to catch and hold all dust and dirt. 
Floors treated with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing present a splendid appearance. The 
dressing acts as a preservative and prevents 
the boards from splintering or cracking. It 
does not evaporate, and by reducing the 
labor of caring for the floors saves its cost 
many times over. Not intended for house- 
hold use. 

We are making a remarkable offer apply- 
ing to schools, public buildings, stores and 
offices. Our offer is this — we will, free of 
all cost, treat one floor or part of a floor in 
any school-room or corridor with Standard 
Floor Dressing, just to = 
prove our claim. 5 = 

Upon request, full par- 
ticulars may be had re- 
garding such demonstra- 
tions. Our little book, 
“Dust and Its Dangers,” 
explains the subject fully. 
Anyone may have a copy 
by merely asking for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


DRESSING 
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About Drill Sentences II 


Mary A, STILLMAN 


illustration. The sentence, “I love my mamma,” 

will be recognized by the child as a fact; but if the 

sentence ‘‘I see a hippopotamus”’ is given the child 
to read, a picture or an object is necessary to make the sen- 
tence real. A very simple sketch upon the blackboard will 
suffice; or, better still, a picture may be mounted or drawn 
upon cardboard, such as the back of a pad, and kept at hand 
for reviewing the sentences as often as may be needed. In 
the drill sentences published last month no pictures were 
necessary. This month simple sketches should be used by 
the teacher. 

Suppose that the sixth exercise is to be presented. The 
teacher hangs up a picture of the bird and distributes the 
slips to the children for silent study. Then she says: 

“Who can read something about this picture?” 

Children read “Here is a bird.” “Here is a nest,” etc. 

Teacher ‘Talk to the bird.” 

Children ‘‘Fly, little bird.” “Sing, little bird.” “Fly, 
fly, to your nest.” 

Teacher ‘‘Ask the bird a question.” 

Children ‘“‘Are your eggs blue?” “Are you a blue- 
bird ?” 

Teacher ‘Let the bird answer.” 

Children ‘The eggs are blue.” “I am not a bluebird.’’ 

Teacher ‘What else does the bird say?” 

Children “I can sing.” “I can fly,” etc. 

The interest of the class is thus held by skillful question- 
ing, and natural expression is secured. 

Words which look something alike need special drill. The 
likeness and the difference should be pointed out in words 
like hear and her, his and has, was and saw, papa and apple. 
These words may be written with brush and ink in letters 


\ LL children have certain experiences which need no 


Drill Sentences 


(To be cut and mounted by the teacher) 


I 


Here is chicken’ wings feet peep say 








Meve i is a diichen. See | me, see me! 


See this little chicken. 





Do you see me f 


See this chicken run. Do you see my eyes? 





Run, little chicken, run! Do you see my feet? 








Do you see my wings? Can you see my ears? 


This chicken has two feet. I can talk. 


I see your wings. 


I see your eyes. 


I can say ‘ peep.” 


“Peep, peep, peep!” 


Hear me, hear me! 





I see your feet. 





Little chicken, I hear ‘you. Hear me say “ peep.’? 





I can hear you peep. Tama chicken. 


Little chicken, I see you. lama little chicken: 





I can see you run. Can you say “peep ?’ 





I see = your two feet. Have you two feet? 





This | chicken has two eyes. 


This chicken has two wings. 


two inches high upon half sheets of drawing paper. ‘These 
large words may be used in various ways. 

1 The class may stand in a circle; the teacher pronounces 
the word distinctly and passes it to ‘the first child; the card 
is then passed around the circle, each child pronouncing the 
word while he has the card in his hand. 

2 The teacher faces the class and holds the cards in her 
hand. She rapidly passes the back card to the front; as 
soon as,the children see it they pronounce the word. 

3 A,contest may be tried between two or more children. 
As the teacher shows a card, children try to pronounce the 
word, and teacher passes the card to the one who says it 
first. This sometimes becomes quite exciting and the 
voices are rather loud, but the teacher should not let this 
trouble her. 

A scientific man gave some children a test as to how they 
could_best learn to spell words. He prepared four lists of 
equal, difficulty; the first the children tried to learn by look- 
ing at them; the second they looked at and wrote in the air; 
the third they looked at, wrote in the air, and spoke in a low 
tone of voice; the fourth they looked at, wrote in the air, 
and; spoke loud. The fourth was found to be the most 
effective method, as it appealed to the eye, the ear, the hand 
and the voice all at once. Is there not a hint here as to the 
teaching of reading? 

Teachers do not always know the value of large letters. 
One backward, girl learned about fifty words written or 
printed in very large letters before she could distinguish a 
single word in the book. Her defect was not one of eyesight, 
but a sort of mental blindness. First grade children ought 
never to be required to read small type. The large type in 
the drill sentences will be appreciated by teachers and pupils 
alike. 


II 
bird fly _ sing nest eggs to the in 
Here is a bird. 





I am nota ‘tee bird. 
Here is a nest. 


See the bird. 


I fly to my nest. 





Can you see my eggs? 


See the little nest. 
This bird can fly. 


I sing to you. 


Do you hear me 2 sing? 
This bird can sing. The eggs are blue. 
Fly. ly, little bird! 
Sing, little bird! 
This bird has a nest. 


I can see the nest. 


I have two blue eggs. 


My eggs are in the nest. 





Fly, fly to your nest. _—I can sing. 


The eggsare inthe nest. I can fly. 





Are your eggs blue? = See my wings. 





Are you a blue bird? See me fly. 


Fly to the nest, little bird. 





You cannot see my ears. 


(Continued on page 116) 


You cannot see the eggs, 


You cannot see my feet, 











——EEE 
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WASHINGTON, WASHINGTON WASHINGTON 



















WASHINGTON WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, 






WASHINGTON, 





WASHINGTON WASHINGTON 
WASHINGTON. ; 






WASHINGTON, 






WASHINGTON. 
WASHINGTON WASHINGTON 
WASHINGTON. WASHINGTON 









WASHINGTON WASHINGTON. WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON 





WASHINGTON. WASHINGTON WASHINGTON. WASHINGTON. 
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(Continued from pag: 114) 


III 


tree green leaves nut like papa an apple 





Here is a tree. Do you like apples? 





See this tree. My papa has two trees. 





This tree is green. Papa has a nut tree. 








I see a green tree. = Papa has an apple tree. 





Do you see this tree? I like apples. 








It is an apple tree. The apples are green. 





Do you like nuts? §Anapple tree has apples. 





Nuts are brown. A nut tree has nuts. 








I like brown nuts. A nest is in the apple tree. 





Are the leaves brown? An apple tree has leaves. 





The leaves are green. Papa likes apples. 





A tree has leaves. Papa likes nuts. 








A tree has green leaves. I love my papa. 





Atree hasbrownleaves. My papa loves me. 





Do you see the green leaves? 





I do not like green apples. 


IV 


squirrel tail four sharp' teeth long 





Iama squirrel. Run to the nut tree. 





See my tail. A dog has four feet. 





I have a long tail. Kitty has four feet. 





I have four feet. My dog has sharp teeth. 





See my four feet. | My kitty has sharp teeth. 


I like nuts. A dog has a long tail. 





I have sharp teeth. Kitty. has a long tail. 


See my sharp teeth. A bird has a tail. 





I see your sharp teeth. 





February 1910 


Has a squirrel eyes? Has a squirrel ears? 





Has a squirrel feet? Has a squirrel a tail? 





A squirrel likes nuts. Run, squirrel, run! 





Have you sharp teeth? Cana squirrel run? 





I see your tail, squirrel! 





I see your eyes, squirrel! 





Squirrel, I see your ears! 





Squirrel, I see your feet! 


A bluebird has a blue tail. 





‘Vv 


How many one and bite 





How 


many eyes have you? 





How many ears have you? 





How many feet have you? 





How many eyes has a squirrel? 





How many teeth has a squirrel? 





How many teeth has a dog? 





A squirrel has one tail. 





A squirrel has one long tail. 





A squirrel has many teeth. 





A squirrel has many teeth. 





A dog has many teeth. 





A squirrel’s teeth are sharp. 





A dog’s teeth are sharp. 








Kitty’s teeth are sharp. 





One and one are two. 





Two and two are four. 





A squirrel can bite a nut. 





A dog can bite. 





A dog has sharp teeth. 


























Blackboard Border—House that_Jack Built 
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The Way to Cure 
All Skin Diseases 


[HE PRESCRIPTION IS SIMPLE: PURIFY 
THE. BLoop BY UsINnG STUART’s CAL- 
ciuM WAFERS— AND THE REST 
Is EAsy 


If people only realized the utter absurdity 
attempting to cure a_ pimply, blotchy 
unsightly complexion by means of the many 
irrational and’ illogical methods employed 
in ‘beauty parlors,” and also in the boudoir, 
thousands of dollars which are wasted every 
year — literally thrown away — would be 
saved, and the complexion rendered clear 
and free from blemishes through constitu- 
tional treatment, at about one-tenth of one 
per cent of the cost of the “fancy” and ex- 
ceedingly expensive local ‘‘treatments.” 

The idea of massaging the cheeks, 
and attempting to rub in a so-called ‘“‘skin- 
food,” is the height of nonsense. Nature 
never intended the skin to be fed from the 
outside, but from the inside exclusively, 
and it is the blood which really feeds the 
skin; builds it up, and supplies it with nutri- 
ment absorbed from the digestive system. 
There is really no such thing as a “‘skin- 
food,” any more than there is a “‘heart- 
food,” or “lung-food,” or a “‘brain-food.” 

The skin is a ‘water-proof, air-proof 
envelope over the muscular system, and it 
has no power to absorb cold creams, or 
any other medicaments when rubbed over 
its surface. While, of course, steaming 
the face, or massaging with electricity, 
or by hand, will draw the blood temporarily 
to the surface and produce an artificial 
glow, which may last half an hour or,so, 
but such treatment brings no lasting bene- 
fit, and will never cure wrinkles, pimples, 
pustules, blackheads, or other facial blem- 
ishes. 

Besides, the frequent treatment of the 
skin in the way which “beauty doctors” 
have — those kneading, rubbing, ‘‘cook- 
ing” methods, making the face for the time 
being as red as a boiled lobster, also have 
the very undesirable effect of increasing 
and strengthening the hair-growth on the 
cheeks. 

The only logical treatment in acquiring 
and maintaining a perfect complexion, de- 
void of all blemishes, such as_ blotches, 
pimples, roughness, chapping, scaly patches, 
etc., is to go after these troubles from the 
inside —-to strike at the foundation, the 
origin of the complaints — and that means, 
in other words, to thoroughly purify the 
blood, by using STUART’S CALCIUM 
WAFERS. 

These powerful little wafers as soon as 
taken into the system, exert their wonder- 
ful, blood-purifying effects, and they never 
let up for a moment, until every atom of 
impurity in the blood is eliminated, and, 
in addition to that, they also build up the 
blood, and strengthen the circulation 
through the skin’s surface, and thus render 
wrinkles and skin blemishes impossible of 
existence. 

Secure a 50 cent box at once from your 
druggist, and send us your name and ad- 
dress for free sample. Address F. A. 
Stuart Company, 175 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Michigan. 





NOTES 


LEARNING BY HEART 


There is no better way, probably, to 
fatten an impoverished vocabulary, to 
strengthen memory and to give facility 
and finish to speech than is to be ob- 
tained by a knowledge of poetic master- 
pieces. The late Oscar C. McCulloch said 
that, notwithstanding his busy life, his 
days being filled with employment, he 
scarcely ever let a day pass without learn- 
ing by heart some poem of merit. General 
Lew Wallace, speaking of his boyhood days, 
drew a picture of the winter evening fireside 
at the home of his father, Governor David 
Wallace, when he, his brother William, 
afterward postmaster of Indianapolis, and 
others of the children were required to re- 
cite “pieces” either of poetry or famous 
orations, such as the speeches of Patrick 
Henry, John Adams, Clay, and Webster. 
There was no selfish burying one’s nose in a 
newspaper or reading to oneself. When a 
novel was read, suchas one of Scott’s, it 
was read aloud and enjoyed together by the 
entire household. Very little of thiskind of 
reading instruction prevails in the family 
to-day. The “six best sellers” are not 
read aloud. The evening paper is divided 
up among the members of the family. 
Each in turn reads a part, and reads it 
apart, and then the pieces are exchanged. 

This method, so different from that of 
a generation ago, has seriously impaired 
the genial art of conversation and is do- 
ing much to destroy the accuracy of mem- 
ory. If one asks a boy or girl what he 
or she has read, the answer brings the 
inference that the reader has brought 
away only the bare bones of the subject 
without any of the breath of life in it. 

To know one poem well may advance 
one a considerable way toward an appre- 
ciation of good literature. It is not so 
many years ago that in the country school- 
houses, even in the back counties of Indiana, 
the boy and girl of fourteen or thereabouts 
were required to know ‘“‘Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,” by heart. In this 
poem there are thirty-two four-line stanzas, 
128 lines in all, and it is held that no other 
poem in the language holds so many lines 
that have given to everyday life so many 
quotable phrases. They bob up serenely 
all through our literature, and to know this 
poem in its entirety gives to him who has 
mastered it a fund of thought clothed in 
beautiful English words. Each stanza is 
a picture from the first, with lowing herds 
and the plowman winding his way home- 
ward to the shelter for the night, to the last 
stanza, where the “‘youth to fortune and to 
fame unknown” finds his last resting place. 

_Neither in the little country school- 
house were the noble lines of Goldsmith 
neglected — Auburn, loveliest village of 
the plain, with the simple life of its villagers. 
True, there is now, at least in the cities, 
much encouragement given to a study of 
Tennyson, Wordsworth and other English 
poets and to Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, and other American poets, but we 
could wish for further encouragement ‘in 
this direction and more “learning pieces 
by heart,”’ and speaking them on occasion. 

— From the Indianapolis News 


Quickly Cured 


INSTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE — 
TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE 
To ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 


We want every man and woman, suffering 
from the excruciating torture of piles to 
just send their name and addree to us and 
get by return mail a free trial packageofthe 
most effective and positive cure ever known 
for this disease, Pyramid Pile Cure. 

The way to prove what this great remedy 
will do in your own case, is to just fill out 
free coupon and send to us and you will get 
by return mail a free sample of Pyramid 
Pile Cure. 

Then after you have proven to your- 
self what it can do, you will go to the drug- 
gist and get a 50 cent box. 

Don’t undergo an operation. Opera- 
tions are rarely a success and often lead 
to terrible consequences. Pyramid Pile 
Cure reduces all inflammation, makes con- 
gestion, irritation, itching, sores and ulcers 
disappear — and the piles simply quit. 

For sale at all drug stores at 50 cents a 
box. 


FREE PACKAGE COUPON 
| Fill out the blank lines below with your 
name and address, cut out coupon and 
mail to the PYRAMID DRUG COM- 
PANY, 154 Pyramid Bldg.; Marshall, 
Mich. A trial package of the great Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure will then be sent youat | 
once by mail, FREE, in plain wrapper. 
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WANTED 


A position as teacher of nature with 
or without drawing. Moderate salary. 
Reference: Prof. A. E. Frye, authc r of 
Frye’s Geography. Will demonstrate 
methods, etc., for anyone interested. 
Would like opportunity to demonstrate 
at summer school or with grade classes, 

ANNIE CHASE 


14 McKinley Avenue, Beverly. 




















Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 
Special courses in Pedagegy, Cote, 
Primary Metheds and € aesist 
fn securing positions. er one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Herverd, Srows, aT and ad leading 
Princtpal colleges. istonpan OOL 
THE HOME counts NDENCE ScHoo 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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.- novels wndeaed, odd sketch- 
es, home diversions—many original teeta 








entertaining—tyx paper forthe home. Takes place of 
Send iGc now for 13 weeks to 





Pathiinders Waek., D.C. 


‘eatures of rare interest. It is reliable, 
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TEACHER’S 
GUIDE 
SERIES 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
By M. HeLen BeckwitH 


188 pp. Cloth. 
cents. 

Work and entertainment for the first half hour, recrea- 
tion periods, and seat work are planned, subjects broad 
enough for a month’s work are devised, as Home Life in 
September, Mother Nature in October, Preparation of 
Winter in November, and so on, till Last Days in June, 
The appendix adds suggestions for ten different occupa- 
tions, as cutting, folding, weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 





BOOK | 


Fully illustrated. 12mo. Price, 50 


BOOK If LESSON PLANS — DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 


By M. Heven BeckwitH 


Illustrated. 151 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Lessons on a domestic animal for each month with 
stories, suggestions, and plans for treatment, and variety 
of busy work. 

Designed for little children who have just entered 
school. As school work for them is apt to grow tiresome 
after the novelty wears off, these simple stories of their 
pets and home friends, with pleasant occupation in ob- 
servation, language reproduction, and graphic represen- 
tation, awaken fresh interest and train eye, hand, and 
speech. 

This is a captivating successor in the Teachers’ Guide 
Series to Book One, ‘‘When First We Go to School.’’ 
All who have that very popular volume will certainly be 
eager to possess Book Two. 


12mo. 


PRIMARY READING; OR METHODS OF 
TEACHING READING IN TEN CITIES 


From the pens of ten expert teachers in the leading 
educational centres of the country. Royal 8vo. 110 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1.co. 

This volume enables any teacher anywhere, while 
still at home engaged in her regular work, to visit_and 
study the best methods of teaching reading used in the 
great cities east and west, where unusual success has 
justified the course pursued. 


STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 


By H. E. Kratz, City Superintendent of Schools 
Calumet, Mich. Cloth. 224 pp. 
Price, 80 cents 


The author who, as teacher and superintendent, has 
for years been in close touch with pupils at all stages 
of advancement, has thrown abundant light on the 
proper solution of school problems by his systematic and 
sympathetic study of the children. 


STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON 
PLANS 


By Anna E. McGovern, B. S., Professor of Primary 
Methods, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
398 pages. Bound in red cloth. Price, $1.25 

One of the most helpful and inspiring new books for 
primary teachers is ‘“‘Stories and Poems with Lesson 
Plans,” by Anna E. McGovern, of the Iowa State Nor- 
mal School. This book is a wonderful boon to parents, 
also, and to grade teachers as well; for it contains four 
hundred pages of the choicest literature for children in 
the English language. Her lesson plans and suggestions 
are the outgrowth of many years of successful experi- 
€nce as Professor of Primary Methods. They are brim- 
ful of interesting, practical, and effective helps for the 
teacher, and are so plain and specific that no teacher need 
fail in applying them. 

C. P. CoLGRAVE, 
Professor of Psychology and Didactics, 
Iowa State Normal School. 


LANGUAGE 
HELPS 





Price, 15 cents. 
Put up in envelope, containing sufficient for 250 words, 
each about }?” square, printed on both sides, 500 letters, 
on heavy cardboard assorted colors. 


cat 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 
Price, 25 cents. 
Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one of 


Boston’s most successful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation, and Language Work. In neat box. 


Sample Card (Reduced Size) 


to— too—two 

I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far —— | 
walk. 

Those 
small 

I went 

It is 


play. 
You paid 
book. 


Will you give me 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy 
me, 


children are 
be out alone. 
that store, 
rainy go out —— 
much for your 


cents for 


stamps for 








LANGUAGE GAMES 


Price, 50 cents. 

A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 

Habits of Speech, in Primary Grades. 
By Myra KIne. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games 
seems to me to be an admi:able means to the end of form- 
ing correct habits of speech. The words of a game which 
one has played repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip 
away from him. Just so the habitual mistakes are by 
means of these games repeated and repeated in correct 
form so successfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the 
game that the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. I know of no better way to impress these 
necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By Maup Moors, Primary Supervisor of 
Schools, Canton, Ohio. 


160 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inex- 
perienced First Grade Teachers, alike The experienced 
will appreciate fully its worth and the inexperienced will 
hail it with delight. 

There are no more trying days for a First Grade teacher 
than those of the first weeks, when forty or fifty medium 
and bright minds—as yet unaccustomed to formal 
learning of any kind — are having opened up to them a 
new life. 

The experienced and conscientious teacher is fearful 
lest she may not proceed in just the right way; the in- 
experienced teacher is at an utter loss to know what or 
how to do. No one question has been asked oftener by 
teachers than: 


“How po you TEACH BEGINNERS TO READ?” 


This book deals definitely and explicitly with just this 
work, giving the sentences to be used, and exact directions 
as to how to proceed with each lesson. 

After reading directions and sentences not the slightest 
doubt as to what and how to do, remains in the mind of 
either experienced or inexperienced teacehrs. 

It is full of action and conversation work, which the 
children heartily enjoy and which promotes spontaneity 





and relieves of self-consciousness. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY — FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS 


By Fannte L. Jonnson and Jennte M. Corsy. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity whlie 
the true value of the movement is preserved. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By Herny Super, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Chicago Public Schools. Illustrated. Royal 8 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence upon this 
notable book of Prof. Suder’s by distributing 2000 copies 
among its teachers. 


MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 


By Annte E. Cuase. Price, 20 cents. 
Pretty Motion Songs, with Music. Very Popular. 


vo. 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


The New Calis- 
Boards, 50 cents. 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. 
thenics. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost endless variety 
of exercises. Besides the songs set to music, marches 
and drills of many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol Drill, the May 
Day and the Fancy Marches. 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 


77 Illustrations. 107 pp. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor in Physical Training 
in the Public Schools of Boston, formerly Instructor of 
Swedish and German Gymnastics at Harvard University’s 
Summer School. 


“ RIGHT-DRESS!”’ 


A MANUAL oF Smwp_e Dritt RecuLations ror SCHOOLS 
By Freperick J. Reiry. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The Syllabus in Physical Training for the Public 
Schools of New York (September, 1908), says: 

** All marching and facing used in assemblies, dismissals, 
changing class-rooms, etc., shall be in accordance with the 
United States Army Regulations. 

The aim of this manual is not to seek the introduction 
of military drill as such in our schools, but to make use 
of the best features of the military drill for effective 





physical training. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR LINCOLN, WASHINGTON 
AND LONGFELLOW DAYS 


LINCOLN DAY ENTERTAINMENTS. Contains 92 readings, recita- 
tions, tributes and quotations; 7 dialogues and exercises; 4 drills; 7 panto- 
mimes; 6 tableaux; 9 songs; 8 stories and arranged facts. All grades. 
160 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


WASHINGTON DAY ENTERTAINMENTS. New — just published. 
9 e A companion volume to the above. For all grades. Has 85 recitations, 
oO nN t ~ 1 m p y readings, tributes and quotations; 8 dialogues and exercises; 20 drills, 
gy and tableaux; ro songs; 5 stories and arranged facts. :60 pages. 
rice, 30 cents. 

ae k f ” 2 
get a Ca e O SOap. LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON. The life and work of each in rhyme, 
with plans, suggestions, songs and pictures. Primary and intermediate 
Get ood soa Ask grades. 96 large pages. Price, 25 cents. 
g p. 


HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR, second grade— THE STORY OF 
LINCOLN, third and fourth grades — THE STORY OF WASHING. 


for Pears’ and you TON, third and fourth grades—A LONGFELLOW BOOKLET, 


fourth grade —EVANGELINE, complete m—SP&ECHES BY 
LINCOLN, eighth grade. These are all excellent supplementary readers. 


h a V e u r e S O a Price, each, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cents. 
e 
p p STORY OF LONGFELLOW, third grade—A STORY OF ACADIA, 
° 6 fourth grade —COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH AND THE 
| hen ; bathin will BUILDING OF THE SHIP—THE SONG Or HIAWATHA, 
complete with notes. Very desirable for supplementary reading, Price, 


each, 12 cents; p r dozen, $1.20. 


mean more than 


SCHOOLROOM PORTRA:TS. Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow. Per- 


" : fect in features, soft and rich in color. Equal to any one dollar pictures. 
1 é Size 22x 28 inches. Price, each, 35 cents; the three for go cents, 
mere ciean.iness 9 it postpaid. Framed,each, $1.45; two for $2.75; the three, $4 00. Ex. 
press charges extra. 
. 
will be luxur at BLACKBOARD STENCILS. Portraits of each, and several others relating 
y to Washington and Lincoln. Size 18 x 24 inches. Price, each, 5 cents; 


six for 25 cents. 


trifling cost. EVANGELINE ENTERTAINMENT. 


In five acts and a tableau scene 
Music and illustraions. Pri-e, 25 cents. 


Sales increasing since 1780. Send for our new 200 page TEACHER’? CATALOGUE AND 
_ 8 7°9 CYCLOPEDIA, which describes fully all the above and much other helpful 
material. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 3: s+ wasass ave. CHICAGO 














SPECIAL: ANNOUNCEMENT 


The makers of Crayograph are going to give away absolutely free 





wigpenphondes . $250.00 
in CASH and $730.00 in CAH and PRIZES FOR 
$145.00 in To PUPILS and SCHOOLS SCHOOLS in large 
ssi en For the best drawings 77, astal Fists 
err ee a of over 3000 subjects.) 

in the best Drawings made Entrance Cents ke 0 Mee -ochnditind 
with CRAYOGRAPH Fee the best Crayograph drawings 


Free for all under 20 years of age 





««CRAYOGRAPHING” PRIZE CONTEST | 


500 Prizes will be given away absolutely free. They are worth trying for. 

The contest will be divided into classes taking in all pupils in the primary and grammar grades, and the high 
school. 

Teachers, have every one of your pupils send in a drawing. Rural schools as well as city schools have an equal 
chance to win the valuable prizes. The awards offered will be an incentive and inspiration to your pupils. 

Enter the contest in earnest at once. It will develop hidden talent in some of your boys and girls and stimulate 
interest in their work. 

Regular 10 cent box of Crayograph sent postpaid for five 2 cent stamps or a handsome booklet included telling 
how to get the best Results with Crayograph for ten 2 cent stamps. Write for circular telling all about the big prize 
contest. Address 


Educational Department 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, SANDUSKY, OHIO 








